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FOR THE PROSPECT 


WITH A Vip 





WHEN THE PROSPECT with a program sees this 
5-Way Presentation, he realizes that he has failed 
to protect his most valuable asset...his income. 
He sees, in Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way Plan, an op- 
portunity to secure not only life and retirement 
protection, but also immediate disability protection 
covering sickness, accident and hospitalization. 
Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way Presentation shown 
above gives the underwriter the ideal approach to 
the prospect with a program. It’s the tool that com- 
pletes his selling kit. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 

Complete Life Insurance Coverage 

Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 

and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 

Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 
PACIFiC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 


HOME CALIFORNIA 











We Are Building Futures 


We have just set up an Agency Division, in which 
the entire staff, headed by an Agency Vice Presi- 
dent. came from cur own ranks. 


The seven men who comprise this staff have total 
combined service of 134 years. Every one of them 
has worked as an Agent in the field. No one of 
them ever worked for any other insurance company. 


This tells the story better than any other way we 
know of how Shield Men are building futures. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOLu. 


NATIONAL 
15 A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board yt pd C. R. CLEMENTS, Presiden 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE FUTURE 


We have seen freedom of thought and 
speech prohibited; freedom of worship de- 
stroyed; liberty of action and personal free- 

dom give way to concentration camps; governments 

crushed. We have heard threats that all democracies 
and institutions of freedom are passé, that the new 
order (cruelty and unhappiness) is the thing. 


American Democracy was founded upon the recogni- 
tion of the essential factors in human nature—the in- 
stinct of each for self-preservation, protection of loved 
| | ones, desire of possession and for the betterment and 
| improvement of life. The principles our forefathers 
recognized in the establishment of our government are 
the eternal principles of human nature. Such a de- 
mocracy cannot be crushed. 


Life Insurance forms the very heart and soul of the 
| instinct of the American people. It cannot, it will not, 
perish from this earth. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


| | 
| 
| 


INDIANA 











Why is America Fighting? 


America is fighting not merely to 
avenge the Axis attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Her real goal is to end aggression... 
to safeguard liberty and freedom ... to 
bring back stability to a world now in 
upheaval. 


Symbolizing the freedom and stability 
which Americans seek to protect is the 
institution of life insurance. Life in- 
surance brings economic security to a 
free people .. . and thus enables them 
to achieve individually what America as 
a nation is fighting to preserve. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke. Virginia 
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WILLIAM RANKIN 
WARD, M.D. 
Medical Director, 

The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, 
Newark 





William R. Ward 
at 12 years of age. 


Keystone Photo 


Dr. and Mrs. William 
R. Ward with their 
children in 1912 


Newark’s Leading 
Citizen 
(See Page 11) 





Y 


Dr. Ward (left) at 
ceremony celebrat- 
ing !50th anniver- 
sary of the signing 
of the Constitution 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 








(—-—<-<Special to The Spectator---=--' 


ANADA, particularly Ontario, 

was host to a large number of life 
insurance conventions in 1941° at 
which American_ representation 
reached abnormally high percentage 
marks. The war was credited with 
bringing a few of them to the Do- 
minion; curiosity as to what a country 
at war looked like was another; an 
honest desire to bring Canada Amer- 


ican dollars which it needed (and still 
does) was also a vital point. At any 
rate, you friends of ours south of the 
border came up here, and from what 
we saw—and heard—you did your- 
selves well. 

We've attended many a life conven- 
tion in our day. Some of them have 
had but a single United States repre- 
sentative. Some had American rep- 
resentation up to 90 per cent. Whether 
it was one man or 90 per cent, one 
particular item stood out above all 
else: It was stressed that United 
States and Canadian life insurance 





What Greater Reason? 


One glance at the above illustration tells more elo- 


quently than words why this dad is a believer in life 


insurance protection. 


He wants to make sure, if he should not be 


spared to look after his young daughter, that 


his family will have adequate financial means. 


He wants her to grow into womanhood well 


prepared by a completed education. 


There are many fathers, perhaps, who would be 


just as unselfish if they were shown the way. 


Showing them is the agent’s job! 
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Iusurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 


rudential 


Company of America 


are as one gigantic industry; same 
unit of exchange (until the war 
started); similar problems to face; in 
fact, the insurance picture of the two 
countries is interlocking. 

Well, there’s something happening 
in the head offices of several leading 
insurance companies in Canada that, 
in our opinion, shouldn’t really have 
to happen if United States and Cana- 
dian life insurance are linked to- 
gether just like this. We refer to 
those large companies in Canada 
which have branch offices throughout 
the U. S. A. 

Just now, these 
working on special annual financial 
statements which must be prepared 
for release in the Uinted States; in 
some cases such reports must be 
drafted to suit particular State regu- 
lations. 

We happen to know several of the 
executives who must prepare these 
statements. Right at this moment, 
when Canada is trying to finance its 
second war loan of $600,000,000, the 
assistance of these men is urgently 
needed by the government. We are 
not stating as a definite fact that one 
situation robs them of time and effort, 
but such a situation brings to mind 
the apparent needlessness of the prep- 
aration of so many annual financial 
statements. 

If any one took the trouble to ana- 
lyze the rules and regulations of the 
insurance acts of the Dominion, one 
would see that our insurance laws are 
possibly more severe than in any 40 
or odd states in the Union. 

Our suggestion, therefore, is this: 
When we get together in friendly con- 
vention, we marvel at the way life in- 
surance of both countries is inter- 
locked. Would it-not be possible, there- 
fore, for insurance commissioners of 
the United States to be satisfied with 
one common financial statement, es- 
pecially prepared for United States 
policyholders, rather than the number 
of individual statements which must 
be filed as at present? It would save 
a great deal of time here and give us 
more opportunity to push the war 
wheel a bit. 


companies are 


Union Central 


Dividend Scale 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will con- 
tinue its 1941 dividend scale until 
June 1. The rate of interest payable 
on dividends left to accumulate until 
1942 will be 2% per cent. The rate 
of interest allowed on proceeds to 
policies will be 2% per cent on with- 
drawable funds and 3 per cent on 
non-withdrawable funds. 
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75th 
; YEAR Open For Alterations 


HEN this war is over and a victory has been won, prob- 
e ® VOY cms of herculean proportion must be faced. They will 
1 have to bet met frontally and not obliquely. They will have 
| to be met by men in every walk of life, of every financial interest 
and on every social level. No one will be able to shirk the 
responsibility of recasting objectives or redirecting vocations 
to meet radically differing economic and political philosophies. 
Those who have lived through the past decade must realize 
that to seek avoidance of confronting ills, and to progress towards 
ambition’s goal of prosperity by endeavoring to use the formula 
of yesterday’s success, was to walk toward defeat and oblivion. 
No age has ever been able to utilize anything but the broadest 
fundamental principles abstracted from the findings of history. 
The uninterrupted introduction of new products of the inventive 
genius of man has made it imperative that their use have a part 
- in the new order. 
lf Each industrial development has a dominate influence on indi- 
viduals and society far beyond the scope of its immediate utility. 
Steam and electricity, steel and rubber, the motor car and the 
air ship, each have been potent forces in the creation of new 
e philosophy in government, new procedures in finance, in eco- 
0 &§ nomics and in social relations. 

The war will surely bring to universal use some new product 
destined to become an almost indispensable utility of man in 
his peacetime pursuits. Fitting it into every-day life will bring 
“. repercussions and problems in every phase of national activity. 
To all such post-war innovations will be added the far-reaching 
problems of dividing the world, feeding and clothing the van- 
quished, as well as the liberated, and of shifting industry from 
a war program to a peacetime basis. 

r Life insurance, when this day shall come, will be the most , 
t bd important of all private enterprises. As repository of the funds 
of millions who have chosen it as the safe way to guard their 
. THOMAS pated CULLEN financial future and to protect the economic and social integrity 
nie of their families, life insurance must be prepared to become a 
W. EUGENE ROESCH bulwark against many radical and subversive proposals. Life 
a ee insurance men, executives and agents, must be ever prepared to 
FRANK ELLINGTON participate in such discussions, forums and political campaigns 
a ae as will have material bearing on reshaping national destinies. 
e WINTHROP A. HAMLIN No effort can be neglected, either now or in the post-war period, 
- ae. Se which will aid the people of the country in retaining their fun- 
JACK CHAMBERLAIN damental conceptions and rights as near as possible to their orig- 

? Home Saier inal democratic purposes. 


e Copyright 1942 
by Chilton Company (Inc. ) Ei J V 
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HE good American 

has but one great pur- 

pose in mind today— 
the winning of the war. 
All other considerations 
must be secondary to this 
ever increasing purpose. 
This titanic struggle in a 
tragic world beset by 
great wrath will be won 
only by a united front, by 
the full cooperation of all 
free men. 

The proposition to which 
victory must be dedicated 
calls for sacrifice and la- 
bor heretofore undreamed 
of by the liberty-loving 
civilization of which we 
are a part. 

The free principles of 
democracy are being test- 
ed now upon blood-soaked 
battlefields in many parts 
of the world. Men, our 
own brothers, are dying 
for that which our fore- 
fathers purchased with 
their blood, and we must 
give every ounce of hu- 
man energy at our com- 
mand that the task may 
reach a successful termi- 
nation. 

The tonic of this great 
task rests upon our con- 
fidence and belief in our 
own future, in the desire 
to maintain our democratic ideas and 
ideals, in the attainment of a world- 
wide goal of peace and brotherhood 
of man. 

We find ourselves beset by enemies 
who would destroy that which is near 
and dear to the hearts of every Amer- 
ican, and fight them we must. Defeat 
them we will. The price of victory 
we shall pay. We shall preserve our 
golden heritage for the generations 
to come. By our sacrifice, our children 
and their children’s children will live 
as free men in a world reverent of 
liberty. 
















Address delivered before The Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, last 
week. 
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THE LIFE 
UNDERWRITER 
MOBILIZED 


How Life Underwriters of 
the Nation Are Contribut- 
ing in Our Victory Program 


By GALE F. JOHNSTON 


Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


Whot Life Companies Have Done 


The institution of life insurance has 
played and will play an important rdéle 
on this tragic stage. Of all the life 
insurance in the world, 80 per cent 
is held by people who are free. Life 
insurance is a symbol of democracy. 
It flourishes only where democratic 
ideals, where self-reliance and self- 
respect prevail. 

Certain general facts are sources 
of pride to the life insurance man. 
They are reassuring, likewise, to our 
National Government, which must de- 
pend upon complete national unity to 
achieve great ends. Indeed, the life 
insurance companies are trustees of 
contracts owned by half the popula- 
tion of the nation. The following is 


self-evident proof of the 
belief of these trustees in 
our own Government: 
—Life insurance com- 
panies, at the end of 
1941, had invested near- 
ly 6 billion dollars in 
bonds of the Federal 
Government. This is 
some 20 per cent of life 
company assets. It is 
nearly 12 per cent of 
the total outstanding 
U. S. Treasury interest- 
bearing debt. 
—During 1941 the life 
companies increased 
their net holdings of 
Government securities 
by 1% billion dollars. At 
the conclusion of World 
War I their entire hold- 
ings of this type of se- 
curity was only some 3 
billion dollars. 
Translation of invest- 
ments into the Defense 
Program is of interest. A 
billion dollars will buy 
15,000 medium-sized tanks 
for the Army, 175 destroy- 
ers for the Navy, or 8000 
pursuit planes for the Air 
Force, or 13,000 90-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft guns 
for the Coast Guard. 
War is a struggle of 
economic systems. There- 
fore, it is only proper to assume that 
the institution of life insurance will 
continue to be a bulwark for the Gov- 
ernment as it is tested by the great- 
est struggle of all time. 


Defense Savings Origin and Purpose 


It was natural that the Life Un- 
derwriter should become closely iden- 
tified with the Defense Savings Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Treasury. The 
principles and purposes of Defense 
Savings, at its inception, were quite 
similar to those which the Underwriter 
understands, develops and lives each 
day. 

The Defense Savings Program, now 
in its ninth month, began with the 


* following basic purposes: 

















-Build national morale. 

—Reawaken belief in and practice 

of thrift and check a spending 
spree. 

—Give everyone an opportunity to 
have a part in National Defense. 

—Prevent inflation by siphoning off 
a portion of the rapidly increas- 
ing national income. 
~Prevent rapid price rises by elim- 

inating some of the competitive 
buying between the individual and 
the Government. 
-Build a reserve for that future 
day when abnormal governmental 
spending gives way to a peace- 
time economy. 

—Spread the national debt to mil- 
lions instead of concentrating it 
among a few larger purchasers. 

—Help pay the cost of the Govern- 
ment. 

The principles involved, popular na- 
tionally from the very outset, are as 
sound in these war times as they were 
nine months ago. War financing, of 
course, now has taken the foremost 
role. The effort today has become one 
to pay the cost of war. The public 
is being impressed daily that it is a 
solemn duty to buy, and increasing 
selling pressure is the order of the 
day. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, ap- 
proximately a quarter mil- 
lion volunteers were mem- 
bers of National, State, 
and Local Defense Sav- 
ings Committees. They 
represented every phase 
of national life. The com- 
mittees were so _ consti- 
tuted that every man, 
woman and child in Amer- 
ica could be reached and 
be told of Defense Savings 
and its importance to the 
nation and to the preser- 
vation of our democratic 
way of life. They had test- 
ed thoroughly and were 
using every up - to - date 
marketing method that 
could be devised. Their 
work was backed by the 
greatest publicity pro- 
gram—all voluntary—in 
history. These committees 
were ready for a mighty 
selling campaign when the 
war started. More than 
50,000 banks, post offices, 
credit unions, saving and 
loan associations had qual- 
ified as issuing agents. 
More than one million re- 
tail stores, shops, news- 
papers, and schools had 
embarked on the sale of 
stamps. More than 12,000 
corporations had set up 











payroll allotment plans. The program 
had been endorsed by thousands of 
groups such as those of labor, busi- 
ness, women, patriotic, civic, youth, 
and fraternal. The Life Underwriters 
had assumed the installation of pay- 
roll allotment plans as a_ national 


project and on a scale even larger 


than in the First World War. 

The nation-wide organization of in- 
vestment bankers, now being formed, 
will make a great contribution to this 
cause. They will fill an important 
place, not only as issuing agents for 
the bonds, but in the formation of 
“Buy a Bond a Month” clubs among 
individuals who are not reached by 
payroll allotment and other systematic 
buying plans. In this particular cate- 
gory are most professional people, 
many of whom will buy bonds regu- 
larly if such is made convenient and 
its importance is explained by word 
of mouth. In addition, the invest- 
ment banker is the logical one to push 
the volume buying of the larger 
bonds (Series F and G). 


Voluntary vs. Compulsory Methods 


The Defense Savings Committees 
have an important American tradition 
to uphold at this time. Their activity 
and the public response will determine 





if the traditional voluntary method of 
financing our Government’s financial 
needs will be continued. 

There is an opposite school of 
thought which proposes that we 
either sell bonds by law or that a 
percentage be taken as an additional 
tax from the payrolls. 

The American way always has been 
the voluntary way. The individual 
American, although he must be “sold” 
almost everything he purchases, pre- 
fers to buy voluntarily and will do 
so if he understands the reasons and 
importance of his action. 

The American people are entitled 
to the opportunity to act voluntarily 
in this instance, and time sufficient for 
such a test is vital. It is my belief 
that the response will be electrifying. 
It will prove to the world that Amer- 
icans, as volunteers, will support a 
military force that can and will win 
the war. The boys on the firing lines 
will be encouraged and thrilled when 
they know that the people at home 
voluntarily are behind them with 
every possible dollar. 

In the Defense Savings effort, great 
emphasis has been placed upon sys- 
tematic and continuous purchasing of 
bonds. This has applied primarily to 
the Series E or “People’s Bond”. It 
was and is hoped that millions of in- 
dividuals will put a part 
of their regular weekly or 
monthly income into these 
bonds. 

The three series of these 
bonds are as attractive to 
the investors as any in- 
vestment of its kind that 
has ever been offered in 
this country. Each bond 
has a guaranteed cash 
value which will equal the 
amount that the _indi- 
vidual has invested in the 
bond. In addition, the 
longer the bond is held by 
the owner, the greater will 
be the interest accrued for 
payment. 

This feature is quite in 
contrast to such bonds as 
were sold during the last 
World War when the bonds 
were listed on the market 
and would fluctuate in 
value with the supply and 
demand for them. In ad- 
dition, these bonds cannot 
be used as collateral. They 
cannot be assigned. They 
cannot be used as part 
payments on installment 
purchases. It is true an in- 
dividual can get his money 
back, but he must go 
through the process of 
dealing directly with the 
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U. S. Treasury, and thus he will have 
sufficient time to give full considera- 
tion to the transaction. 

In other words, these bonds are 
prime investments for the individual. 
They are designed to be as attractive 
as is possible to the individual. The 
Treasury, of course, wishes each 
owner to hold the bonds to their ma- 
turity and thus be the beneficiary of 
the full interest yield. 

The Treasury has and is asking the 
individuals of the country to purchase 
these securities to the limit of their 
ability, each week or each month. If 
the public responds with the purchase 
of sufficient volume, special drives 
such as the Liberty Loan campaigns 
will be unnecessary. in addition the 
voluntary method will prevail, and 
those who advocate compulsory sav- 
ings should be convinced that the 
American public is willing to put part 
of its income into war financing. 

As yet, no definite quota has been 
given. However, the Treasury has an- 
nounced that as a minimum the citi- 
zens of each State should each month 
purchase three times as many of the 
Series E bonds as was averaged prior 
to the outbreak of the war. This would 
mean that at least $350,000,000 cost 
price of the Series E bonds should be 
sold in this country each month. To 
this total will be added the sale of 
the Series F and G bonds. Thus far 
in the effort the E bond has produced 
something over one-third of the total 
sales. By simple arithmetic it is plain 
that the Treasury expects the Defense 
Savings campaign to produce at least 
10 billion dollars each year for the 
Government. 

This minimum goal is within reach 
of the American public, if a thorough 
selling job is done by the organiza- 
tion. The national in-ome increased 
14 billion dollars in 1941, as compared 
to 1940. The wage earner received 
over 10 billion dollars more in 1941 
than in 1940. The farmer received 
an increase of 3 billions. With the 
war spending program reaching new 
heights, it is reliably estimated that 
the national income in 1942 will ex- 
ceed 100 billion dollars and may reach 
the unprecedented figure of 124 bil- 
lions. When this increase is consid- 
ered, the goal is within reach and can 
be exceeded. 


The Life Underwriter'’s Part 


If the nation is to embark upon the 
systematic and regular purchase of 
these securities, every marketing 
method that en*ourages such action 
should be used. If you will study the 
numerous marketing methods that De- 
fense Savings has been using since the 
inception of the campaign, you will 
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find that they are designed to ac- 
complish this end. In other words, 
we wish to use every method that will 
commit an individual to regular pur- 
chases on a long-time basis. It, of 
course, is best to make one sale at 
the beginning and have it suffice for 
the duration of the emergency, or 
longer if necessary. 

The payroll allotment plan, bank 
depositors’ draft plan, the Treasury’s 
direct-mail selling campaign will ac- 
complish these purposes. 

The payroll allotment plan, if 
adopted by the 33,000 firms and or- 
ganizations employing more than 100 
individuals, with an aggregate num- 
ber on their payrolls of something 
like 35,000,000 people, will go a long 
way towards meeting the expectations 
of the Treasury. Of course there is 
no hard and fast rule that employers 
with less than 100 lives cannot have 
a payroll allotment plan. This espe- 
cially is true of such institutions as 
banks, saving and loan associations, 
colleges and schools, etc. However, it 
is felt that the effort will be best 
served if first of all the larger firms, 
employing more than 500 people, in- 
stall plans, and this to be followed 
immediately by the firms employing 
more than 100 persons. 

When this task is accomplished, you 
readily can see that many millions of 
dollars will roll into the Treasury 
each month as a result of the plans. 

Each of these plans requires some 
form of expert leadership. Seldom 
does a corporation decline to install 
such a plan. However, the plan is of 
little value if those eligible for it do 
not enroll. It has been found that em- 
ployees themselves or their leaders 
function best if responsibility is placed 
upon their shoulders for such an ef- 
fort as this. A committee with a 
representative from each department 
or labor unit can have the responsi- 
bility for the several departments that 
may exist in the company. By this 
method a good participation is as- 
sured and, in addition, the individual 
employee will invest more of his in- 
come than a mere tuppence purchase. 

It is with much pride that I refer 
to the activities of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. This 
organization, as you know, has taken 
as a national project the installation 
and servicing of payroll allotment 
plans. In most of the States the life 
underwriters organization is cooper- 
ating with the Defense Savings Com- 
mittees and is doing an excellent piece 
of work. Although the campaign has 
been slow in starting in some places, 
the results to date have been excep- 
tionally fine. Both Chairman William 
H. Andrews and Sales Manager Ralph 





Engelsman have given excellent re- 
ports of the work of the organization. 
In addition, reports of excellent work 
have been made directly to the Trea- 
sury by the Defense Savings staffs in 
many States. 

The Life Underwriter can make a 
great contribution in this connection. 
First of all, he understands the prin- 
ciple involved in payroll allotment. His 
very training makes this condition a 
certainty. He is an expert in this 
line. In addition, the fundamental 
principles of his business are based 
upon thrift and savings, not on a 
spasmodic basis but regularly and 
systematically. He understands that 
inflation can be checked, spending 
sprees averted, if the top portion of 
the national income is deferred for 
future use and not spent as earned. 

The approval of the payroll allot- 
ment plan by the corporation, which 
of necessity must stand the expense 
of such an operation, is only the first 
step. The next step is to bring into 
harmony all those involved in making 
the plan a success. When the Under- 
writer assumes the obligation of the 
installation of such a plan, he must 
follow up installation with a _ sys- 
tematic visit. He will see that all 
material necessary is available, that 
the plan is well advertised, that the 
percentage of participation is at the 
maximum, that there is a constant 
building up of this participation, that 
interest in the program continues 
month after month. It is a real obli- 
gation and will involve continuous 
work. It was understood that when 
the life underwriter assumed this task 
as an obligation that the function 
would be performed in this manner. 
The task in each individual case will 
not be completed until every corpora- 
tion or employer has a smoothly work- 
ing program with every employee par- 
ticipating to the maximum of his 
ability to invest. 


Many Company Activities 
The Life Underwriters include the 
leading agents and salesmen of the 
various life insurance companies. It 
is interesting to note that in addition 


_to work of the agents, that the offi- 


cers of the various insurance com- 
panies are behind this program. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the American Life Convention, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, and 
others, have gone on record with 
strong endorsement of the program. 
Practically all life insurance com- 
panies have installed payroll allot- 
ment plans for their own employees. 
Many reports indicate that employees 
and agents of these companies are 
participating on a near 100 per cent 
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basis, and their investments in the 
bonds are substantial. 

In addition, numerous companies 
have stamps on sale in their home 
offices and in their branch offices. Also 
it has just been announced that one 
of the large companies is equipping 
its field force for the sale of stamps 
to their policyholders and others on 
their debits. Many of these companies 
likewise are conducting educational 
and advertising programs which will 
assist in the general understanding 
and promotion of the entire effort. 


The Public Must Be Sold 

In the final analysis, this effort is 
a tremendous one. The American pub- 
lic, trained as it is to buy only after 
being sold, must be reached by per- 
sonal solicitation if the program is to 
be a great success. First the public 
must be educated, motivated, and then 
must have the opportunity to sub- 
scribe on a convenient basis. The 
entire Defense Savings organization 
is so constituted that this can be ac- 
complished. A Gallup poll taken prior 
to Dec. 1, 1941, indicated that more 
than 95 per cent of the American 
people knew about the bonds and 
stamps. It also disclosed that 21 per 
cent of all Americans were the own- 
ers of these securities and that an- 
other 17 per cent had made up their 
minds to purchase them. This is a 
large percentage of the population. Of 
course, sales, both in number and in 
volume, have grown rapidly with the 
declaration of war. Americans by the 
thousands purchased bonds and 
stamps. At first it was difficult to sup- 
ply the demand. This was further 
augmented by many year-end bonuses 
and Christmas gifts of bonds and 
stamps. 


Defense Bonds 

The great problem for 1942 is for 
those interested in the promotion of 
sales of Defense Savings securities to 
redouble their efforts so that a large 
percentage of the population of this 
country will enter into some kind of 
a program calling for automatic and 
monthly investment in defense securi- 
ties. 

The life insurance business gave a 
great account of itself in the last war. 
Companies invested $589,000,000 plus 
in Liberty Bonds. The Life Under- 
writers were responsible for the sale 
of more than a billion dollars of Lib- 
erty and Victory bonds. In the pres- 
ent situation the life insurance busi- 
ness was organized well in advance 
of the declaration of war. A pat- 
tern had been adopted, a program had 
been outlined, and many details of 


procedure had been carefully worked 
out. The Life Underwriters’ associa- 
tion had assumed one of the most 
important projects in the .entire pic- 
ture. Today the Underwriters’ Com- 
mittee for National Defense Savings 
has regional, State, and local com- 
mittees functioning splendidly. There 
are 20,000 trained underwriters now 
recruited for this particular task. 
The goal of this accomplishment will 
be an impressive one. There can be 
no doubt that this goal will be 
reached and that, as always, the life 
insurance man will have played an 
important part in ultimate victory so 
important to our country. 


Penn Mutual 
Makes Promotions 


President John A. Stevenson of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, has announced that 
three Penn Mutual men were elected 
to the rank of second vice-president— 
Charles V. Cornell, M. Louis Johnson, 
and Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr. 

Charles V. Cornell was elected sec- 
ond vice-president and supervisor of 
applications. 

M. Louis Johnson was elected sec- 
ond vice-president and actuary, and 
will be chief actuarial officer of the 
company. George R. White will con- 
tinue as actuary. 

Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., was 
elected second vice-president and 
medical director. 


Equitable Society’s 
New Housing Project 


As an aid to America’s war effort, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, is 
undertaking the building of a large- 
scale garden-type defense housing 
project close to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard to be known as “Clinton Hill,” 

The announcement was made at a 
luncheon given in honor of President 
Thomas I. Parkinson of the company 
by George V. McLaughlin, president 
of Brooklyn Trust Company, on be- 
half of the Brooklyn committee of 
the directors of the Equitable So- 
ciety. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Edward C. Blum, chairman 
of Abraham & Straus, Inc., and Ed- 
win P. Maynard, chairman of Brook- 
lyn Trust Company. 

The project, which will provide 
housing for approximately 1200 de- 
fense workers and their families, calls 
for the building of from ten to fifteen 
12- to 14-story apartment buildings, 
completely fireproof and designed in 
accordance with the best known prac- 
tices obtained as a result of the war 
experiences of London and _ other 
cities. 

The sites were acquired over the 
past six or eight months through the 
real estate brokerage firms of M. C. 
O’Brien and H. G. Melville of Timm 
& Behrens. Contracts were let in 
December and the work has already 
begun. The architects are Harrison, 
Fouilhoux and Abramovitz, whose 
distinguished work includes most of 
Rockefeller Center. 
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Plan of Equitable Society's Latest Development 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Lewis W. Douglas 
To London Post 


Although the Federal Government, 
thus far, has shown little disposition 
to avail itself of the services of prop- 
erty insurance executives, its aloof- 
ness along this line broke down, so 
far as life insurance is concerned, 
when Frederic W. Ecker, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
left that post to go to Washington, 
D. C., as special assistant to Lend- 
Lease Administrator E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr. (See The Spectator of Jan. 15.) 

Now, reaching into life insurance 
executive ranks for the second time 
within a fortnight, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has called Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, to 
work with W. Averell Harriman, 
United States Minister to Great 
Britain, on distribution and delivery 
of American and British war supplies. 
- Mr. Douglas’s assignment to the 
new government job will be for a 
period of six months—unless extend- 
ed—and he will divide his time be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and London. 
Meanwhile, he will continue as presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, returning 
to those duties upon conclusion of his 


war work. In his absence, the affairs 
of the Mutual Life will be headed by 
Alexander E. Patterson who was 
made executive vice-president of the 
company as noted in our issue of 
Jan. 15. 

o . 
Death Claims 
Roger B. Hull 

The death in New York City last 
Friday of Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers since 1927, removed a color- 
ful figure from the life insurance 
scene. His brilliant career closed at 
the age of 56 and after an illness of 
some five months. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Hull 
graduated from Yale in 1907 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1911. He be- 
gan to practice law in Boston and 
next was admitted to the New York 
Bar. In 1912 he was made assistant 
attorney general of Puerto Rico and 
later became special counsel to the 
Insular Public Service Commission. 
Subsequently he was special assistant 
to the attorney general of the U. S. 

In 1917 he was practicing law in 
Chicago when the First World War 
called him to service of his country 
as captain in the Ordnance Reserve. 








SIXTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


RODUCTION records that had stood from 10 to 20 years fell in profusion during 

the month of December when the field forces of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, set out to pay honor to President Walter LaMar 
Talbot in celebration of his sixtieth anniversary of service with the company. Back 
in January of 1882, already a veteran of two years in office-boyship, young Talbot 
jumped at the opportunity to go to work in that capacity for President L. G. Fouse, 
of the Fidelity, at the then attractive salary of three dollars a week. Having quit 
school at the age of nine, the future head of the Fidelity Mutual was wise enough 
to attend night school for several years and thereafter to place himself in the 
hands of a private tutor for another extended period. Meanwhile, he advanced in 
the various departments of the home office until, in 1886, President Fouse directed 


him to get ready for work in the field. 


In this work he was warned that he would 


be knocked down and “we will see if you have the courage to get back on your 
feet again." He did ali right on that score and in 1899 was made agency director 
of the company. In 1911 he became vice-president with full charge of all agency 


direction and in 1914, upon the death of President Alexander McKnight, became 
president. Thus, the sixtieth anniversary dinner on January 14, which was attended 
by notables from all over the east and by leading representatives of the field force 
throughout the nation, marked also the completion of nearly 28 years as head of 
the company. The following excerpt from the address of Vice-President Frank H. 
Sykes expresses something of the respect and loyalty his fellow workers have for 
President Talbot: 

"Mr. Talbot is very modest concerning his own abilities—frankly admits there 
are things he cannot do. Certainly he entertains no idea of being a genius. With 
Horace Walpole he would probably say, ‘To act with common sense, according 
to the moment, is the best wisdom | know.’ And if | were to amplify this | should say 
that the uncommon use of common sense has characterized his life and work. Never 
hurried, he weighs things carefully. He is a safe man in a trustee relationship." 
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He next became a major in the de- 
partment of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, being transferred to France 
where he was trial judge advocate 
with the A.E.F. 

After the Armistice he went into 
law in New York City with the firm 
of Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace un- 
til 1925 when he was made assistant 
attorney general for the New York 
Railways Commission. He joined the 
NALU in 1927 and became a noted 
and notable insurance publicist with- 
in the business. 


Nation’s Finances 


Can Weather Storm 


Special to The Spectator 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 28.—W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s 
Assurance, who recently returned 
from Washington, D. C., dispelled the 
gloom about the government’s produc- 
tion program by expressing real con- 
fidence in Donald Nelson and his eight 
able assistants. Mr. Grant, a princi- 
pal speaker at the 1942 mid-year 
meeting of the National Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
vied with Carrol Day, widely-known 
convention speaker, for the most im- 
portant contribution of information to 
the convention. 

“I think improvement is on the 
way,” Mr. Grant said, “and if you 
think the automobile shut-down 
is bad, recall that in 1929 over five 
million cars were produced and that in 
1932 production had fallen off 75 per 
cent. 

“The last war gave a real impetus 
to the accident and health business. 

“The depression cost this country 
hundred nineteen billion in -wages. 
Thirty-eight billion was lost by farm- 
ers, twenty billion by investors and 
over 177 billion losses are chargeable 
directly to the depression. 

“Our national 92 billion income in 
1941 as compared with our 80 billion 
in 1929 is one factor to consider. 
When our national debt gets to equal 
our national income, there is time to 
fret. In the meantime, at most it will 
cost each of us a year’s salary or 
wages, which any man would gladly 
spend on a home and borrow to pay 
it. Why not spend it on security 
through victory?” Mr. Grant said. 

“T predict a half-billion in premiums 
for the accident and health business 
when the figures are complete for 
1941, but compared with life, fire and 
casualty, this is woefully small even 
if gratifying. We pay 250 million 
dollars for disability when the general 
loss is five million. We have much to 
do to cover this economic value.” 
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Ordinary Sales 


Up 48 Per Cent 


Spurred by the desire to avoid war 
clauses, which have been almost uni- 
versally included in new life insurance 
policies, the people of the United 
States bought more ordinary life in- 
surance in December, 1941, than in 
any month since December, 1938, 
which was the month many company 
rate increases went into effect. Ex- 
cluding December, 1938, last month 
was the best since December, 1931. 
Total ordinary sales in December, as 
reported by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, were $879,492,000, an in- 
crease of 48 per cent over December, 
1940. 

December marked the climax of 
what has been a year of steady in- 
creases in sales over corresponding 
months in the previous year. The first 
eleven months’ gain of 7 per cent was 
raised by the inclusion of December’s 
huge volume to 11 per cent. Total 
ordinary sales for 1941 amounted to 
$7,319,000,000, the best year since 
1937. 

Rhode Island took top honors in gains 
for both the month and year. The 
five leading states in gains of ordinary 
sales for December were Rhode Island 
—93 per cent; Vermont—73 per cent; 
Maine—70 per cent; Connecticut—68 
per cent; and Kentucky—67 per cent. 
The leaders for the full year 1941 were 
Rhode Island—28 per cent; Wash- 
ington—23 per cent; Kentucky—21 
per cent; Connecticut—20 per cent; 
and Michigan—19 per cent. 


General American’s 


General Counsel 


Powell B. McHaney, St. Louis at- 
torney, was appointed general counsel 
for General American Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., and D. 
Allen Sheppard and Elmer A. Jung- 
claus were elected assistant secre- 
taries, at the annual meeting of the 
company’s board of directors, just 
held. All other officers were reelected. 


Ambulance Instead 
Of Girl 


Responding to America’s call for 
all-out war effort, the 1942 Accident 
and Health Insurance Week Com- 
mittee has voted to convert a portion 
of its promotional fund for the week 
into equipment to be presented to the 
American Red Cross. 


combination ambulance blood 
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"AND FURTHERMORE, this policy guarantees your wife a substantial 
income the rest of her life." 


donor truck and mobile field kitchen 
fully equipped for ambulance service 
with four-stretcher compartment as 
well as a medical unit and mobile 
canteen is being purchased by the 
committee and is to be presented to 
the national offices of the Red Cross. 

The committee voted to forego the 
nationwide search for the_ typical 
American nurse originally planned be- 
fore the outbreak of the war as one 
of the features of Accident and Health 
Week and instead to place the funds 
at the disposal of the Red Cross as 
being a worthy cause. 


Denver Will See 
Commissioners 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will hold its an- 
nual meeting this year at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel in Denver, Colo., during 
the week of June 7. Main sessions for 
business will be held on June 8-10. 

Chairman of the general committee 
for the convention is W. Lee Baldwin, 
president of the Security Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company at Denver. 
Honorary chairman of the committee 
is Luke J. Kavanaugh, insurance com- 
missioner of Colorado. 








R. WILLIAM R. WARD, medical director of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Company, Newark, N. J., was unanimously selected by the Newark Advertising 
Club as that city's outstanding citizen for the year 1941. The committee's state- 
ment, announcing the award, was as follows: 

"Dr. Ward symbolizes a devotion to unselfish service for the common weal,” 
and noted these activities for 1941 in his 71st year—President of Florence Crittenton 
Home, which he organized 40 years ago . . . president Newark Welfare Federation 
. . . Essex county chairman of Good Will Council . . . vice-chairman of Weequahic 
Adult Education School . . . chairman of Citizens’ Housing Council in Newark .. . 
directer of Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey and chairman of Chamber of 
Commerce public health department . . . trustee of Newark University, which he 
helped to organize . . . vice-president of Y.M.C.A. Highlights of career; Born in 
Newark, Dec. 9, 1870 . . . attended stone schoolhouse since moved to yard of 
Newark Museum ... graduated from Newark Academy in 1888 and matriculated 
at Princeton . . . since 1912 medical director of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Company . . . president of Association of Medical Directors for United States and 
Canada in 1924 . . . president of New Jersey Society, S.A.R., in 1926 . . . president 
of New Jersey Historical Society since 1939... lives at 112 Chancellor Ave., Newark. 
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**Debitizes”” Ordinary 
In District Offices 


Adopting a plan under considera- 
tion by the company for more than 
four years, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, has 
commenced the process of a close 
transfer or “debitizing” of ordinary 
business written through its district 
offices in all parts of the United 
States. The agent will receive 1 per 
cent commission upon all ordinary 
business beyond the renewal period 
assigned to his debit for servicing. 
As it is estimated that completion of 
the plan will take at least a year, ad- 
justments are being made to make an 
equivalent interim payment on a 
weekly basis in the meantime and a 
conservation service fee of one dollar 
weekly will also be paid. 

During the last three years, the 
average earnings of agents have in- 
creased approximately 12 per cent on 
the same rates of commission and by 
these changes now being made it is 
expected that the agents may be en- 
abled to further increase their earn- 
ings materially, while at the same 
time service to policyholders may be 
greatly improved. 

Since 1933 a series of changes and 
improvements have been worked out 
for individual agents’ contracts, tak- 
ing place in steps almost annually. 

The compensation of all the com- 
pany’s industrial agents has always 
been on the same basis throughout 
all the districts. In those localities in 
which the agents have designated a 
union, principally in New York and 
Boston, these changes in their plan of 
compensation have been inserted in 
the contracts with the Unions. 

The John Hancock has no national 
contract with any Union, however, and 
only a minority of its district agents 
are located in places where a Union 
has been certified. 


Examination Compliments 
Provident Management 


In the examination report made by 
five zones of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, the 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Company of Chattanooga receives a 
splendid tribute to its management. 
The examiners of Arkansas, Michigan, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Washington, con- 
cluding their report which was made 
as of July 1, 1941, and covered the 
period from July 1, 1938, said: 

“In conclusion, it is considered that 
the company’s assets have been con- 
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servatively valued and its liabilities 
provided for adequately in this report. 
All obligations of the company are 
met promptly and the management 
has ably safeguarded the interests of 
all its policyholders.” 

As of the date of the report, the 
Provident Life & Accident had assets 
of $15,712,007 and had capital, sur- 
plus and contingency reserve of $4,- 
024,479. 


Life Insurance 
Backs Tax Loans 


Life insurance is to have its part in 
helping income tax payers meet in- 
creased payments for 1941, according 
to an income tax payment plan just 
developed by Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. The bank pro- 
vides life insurance to cover part of 
the advances made in the event of the 
death of customers under the plan. 

The plan provides a means by which 
income tax payers can spread their 
1942 payments to the government 
over a 12-month period and provide 
the money from their current monthly 
income, instead of being compelled to 
make quarterly or less frequent pay- 
ments of much larger amounts. 

“Since 1941 income tax laws were 
not enacted until late in the year, citi- 
zens did not have an opportunity to 
fully anticipate and budget the amount 
required for the increases,” says 
Gwilym A. Price, president of the 
bank. “Many persons are in need of 
a means of catching up with pay- 
ments. particularly those whose in- 
comes fall in the brackets where tax 
increases are greatest. This plan has 
been created in anticipation of those 
needs.” 


Another Company 
Cancels Convention 


The field convention scheduled to 
be held in Columbus, Ohio, April 30- 
May 1, by representatives of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of that city has now been cancelled, 
states J. A. Hawkins, vice-president 
and manager of agencies. 

Present world conditions formed the 
reason for calling off this affair. 
Transportation difficulties caused by 
tire rationing, crowded railroads, fre- 
quent road identification requirements 
and other Government regulations 
necessary to winning the war pre- 
sented a problem which best could be 
answered by cancelling the 1942 con- 
vention plans. 


Changes Made by 
United States Life 


A promotion and the addition of 
several new members to the home of- 
fice staff of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, 
were recently announced by George 
M. Selser, executive vice-president. 
Advanced was Roy A. Foan from the 
underwriting department to the agen- 
cy department as assistant to Richard 
Rhodebeck, superintendent of agen- 
cies. The new members to join the 
company staff were Charles E. How- 
ell, legal department; Willard O’Con- 
nor, underwriting department; and 
David T. Kenneth, real estate depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Howell will serve on the com- 
pany’s legal staff under John M. 
Gerdes, vice-president and general 
counsel. 

Mr. O’Connor entered the insurance 
business through the agency-caslier 
department of the Equitable Life and 
the underwriting departments of 
Postal National and Manhattan Life. 
He attended Columbia School of Ac- 
countancy and completed Professor 
Ackerman’s course in insurance and is 
currently studying the LOMA courses. 

Mr. Kenneth will serve as assistant 
to William C. Batchelder, head of the 
real estate and mortgage department. 

: P 


New President 


Of Pyramid Life 


Charles M. Howell, Jr., is the new 
president of the Pyramid Life Insur- 
ance Company which has its home of- 
fice in Topeka, Kan., but which has 
its actual executive offices in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The new president of the Pyramid 
Life, thirty-five years of age and with 
a background of legal work, succeeds 
the late Charles M. Howell in that 
post. Completed figures for its 1941 
operations are not available at this 
writing, but at the close of 1940 the 
Pyramid Life had some $14,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. Katherine 
Halterman is secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 

> = 


Record Breaker 


New life insurance sold during De- 
cember showed an increase of 64.4 per 
cent over the same month in 1940, 
according to data compiled by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Gain for the year over 1940 was 14 
per cent. Further details of produc- 
tion by classes are given in the his- 
tory of life insurance for the month 


of January elsewhere in these pages. 
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FUNCTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


insurance and the field person- 

nel of the business in the present 
national emergency, Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, recently had the following 
to say in a special dispatch to The 
Spectator : 

The history of life insurance has 
not been static or merely a story of 
increasing total protection—jit has 
been a vivid history of expanding and 
increasing services and values. The 
policies of today contain many times 
the features provided 75 years ago. 
There is today a different kind of 
policy for every purpose and one for 
every purse. The insurance needs of 
practically anyone in the country, 
widely as they may vary, can now be 
“tailored” to individual details. And 
through this history of development 
the agent has grown with the business, 
always widening his services, and to- 
day, in the case of the established 
agent, devoting a large part, often the 
larger part, of his time to services, 
rather than sales. 

On the average, each agent repre- 
sents an important reservoir of com- 
munity protection and is responsible, 
indirectly, for a continuous flow of a 
large block of community funds. He 
is an important figure in the welfare 
of his community, though his actual 
duties may be performed almost un- 
known to any but his immediate 
clients. 

The clear picture of what the sum 
total of all these efforts means to the 
nation may be seen in the part life 
insurance is playing in the present 
national emergency. This wall of pro- 
tection and family security of 120 
billion dollars, far removed as it may 
seem, is a vital part of the defense 
program. Security builds morale, a 
quality of first ranking importance in 
any defense program. This great bul- 
wark of security which life insurance 
provides our families thus becomes a 
factor in helping to build American 
morale to a very high level. 

Then, too, the steadily maintained 
flow of billions in benefit payments 
every year is a defense factor of a 
different type. Full efficiency in the 
present emergency requires the min- 
imum of disturbance to the stability 
and security of all our families. There 
are always many families struck by 
death, misfortune or financial reverse, 
even in the midst of plenty—and these 
families either provide for themselves 
or become public wards—the flow of 


C insurance an on the part of life 


life insurance benefits thus becomes 
a contribution of importance to sound 
and economic stability. 

The financing needs of the defense 
program must be met from the re- 
serve funds of individuals or their 
pooled reserve funds—of which life 
insurance is an important example. 
Life insurance assets, the reserve 
funds of policyholders, are constantly 
put to work in every community 
throughout the country, and the par- 
ticular channel they take depends on 
the need of the moment—providing 
only that these funds which are being 
invested for the policyholders until 
needed for their. benefit payment, 
go into these channels of maximum 
safety. Today, government financing 
and the defense industries are in con- 
stant need of financing aid, that they 
may adequately perform their in- 
creased responsibilities—and life in- 
surance funds are going into these 
channels in increased volume this 
year, nearly 700 million dollars more 
going into these two channels alone 
this year, compared with the previous 


year. Here is a striking example of 
the benefit from the great joint enter- 
prise of all policyholders—their pooled 
funds performing this great public 
service, at the same time they are at 
work for the policyholders themselves. 

Finally, there is the great future 
potential— the benefit of these life 
insurance reserves, set aside by 
America’s policyholders for future 
use and hence an increasing bulwark 
against the possibility of post-wafr 
readjustment. A part of the defense 
program is the planning for the days 
after the war, and in this every pol- 
icyholder is doing a good service. 

Thus we see how broad is the scope 
of life insurance in its service to good 
citizenship. In many realms of per- 
sonal, family and community affairs, 
life insurance is aiding in the develop- 
ment of those qualities which we asso- 
ciate with good citizenship, and is 
lending major support to their mainte- 
nance in the face of stress. Those who 
serve life insurance are thus, to some 
degree public servants, rendering an 
important community service while 
they earn their livelihood—and those 
who make use of life insurance, 
whether a single small policy or a well- 
rounded program, are giving a living 
demonstration of their good citizen- 
ship. 








48th Year of Dependable Service 





aries 


Benefits 


Policies 


Policies 


Forms 


Qualified 


The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit. . . 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
4g SG ee eae 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SocIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


In 1942, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, intends to use 
a modified dividend scale under which some dividends are increased and 
some are decreased over the 1941 scale. The 1942 scale is subject to final 
approval by the board of directors at its annual meeting in February, 1942. 

According to the new scale, the Equitable expects to apportion during 
1942 on its ordinary insurance policy approximately the same amount of 
surplus in aggregate as it apportioned to such policies in 1941. However, 
the 1942 scale is a complete revision involving increases in some instances 
and decreases in others. 

This revision has been brought about to reflect the downward trend in 
the rate of interest earnings coupled with some liberalization in the dis- 
tribution of earnings attributable to other factors of the life insurance 
business. 

The 1942 dividend scale on all annuity contracts represents, in general, 
a reduction from the 1941 scale. The change in scale for single con- 
sideration immediate annuity contracts is indicated in the attached tables. 
No dividends will be paid in 1942 on any 3 per cent or 3'/2 per cent de- 
ferred annuity contracts issued prior to December 17, 1938. 

The 1942 scale provides for no excess interest on 3 per cent participating 
settlements of policy proceeds. The new Option I(b) for which the guar- 
anteed interest rate is |'/2 per cent will receive excess interest at the 
rate of '/2 per cent, i. e.: a total interest rate of 2 per cent. Dividend 
deposits will continue to be accumulated in 1942 at 3 per cent interest 







































California-Western States 
Dividend Scale 


The California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company will continue to 
use the Scale in effect during 1941 
through 1942. The rate of interest 
allowed on dividend accumulations will 
be reduced to 3% per cent. During 
1941 the company allowed 4 per cent 


with no excess interest. 


ORDINARY LIFE 


~———— Age at Issue - -— 

Dividend at End of Year 30 30 40 50 
wee 19.21 24.38 33.01 48.48 
2 5.59 6.34 6.86 6.69 
3 5.81 6.64 7.06 7.03 
4 6.03 6.94 7.27 7.35 
5° 11.70 13.40 14.30 14.26 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 63.13 72.00 74.94 79.20 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 141.05 152.65 159.70 194.89 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 
- - Age at Issue 

Dividend at End of Year 20 30 40 50 
—— 29.39 34.76 42.79 56.17 
2 6.05 6.81 7.32 7.07 
3 6.33 7.16 7.56 7.46 
4 6.60 7.51 7.82 7.84 
5° 12.75 14.44 15.32 15.14 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 69.34 78.17 81.33 84.94 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 155.40 168.85 178.74 210.00 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 

Dividend at End of Year 20 30 40 50 
oo wea 48.48 50.43 54.06 62.55 
2 5.61 6.74 7.61 7.57 
3 5.99 7.16 7.93 8.01 
4 6.35 7.57 8.25 8.44 
5* 11.84 14.31 16.03 16.31 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 67.48 79.46 86.49 91.68 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 155.21 177.44 196.38 226.39 


* Includes special 6th year dividend. 





Iilustrated Dividends Per $1,000-—1942 Basis (Amer. Exp. 3°; Reserve) 


interest on dividend accumulations. 
The rate of interest payable in 1942 
under settlement options will be the 
- same as 1941. 


77.69 = a 
8.29 Phoenix Mutual 
9.29 . 

10.38 Retains Rate 


wie The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company, Hartford, Conn., will 
continue the 1941 dividend scale for 


A the first six months of 1942. The 
i same rate of interest is also being 
9.51 continued up to July 1, 1942, namely 
10.85 3% per cent on dividends left to ac- 
19.83 
118.88 cumulate and 3% per cent under 
305.31 : a 
settlement options withdrawable or 
non-withdrawable. 
63.82 iis 
aaa Atlantic Life 
9.89 
10.82 War Clause 
4 The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Richmond has announced that, 
effective at once, a war clause will 
be contained in all policies issued. 








Peoples Life, Indiana, War Risk 


Exclusion Provision 


Except as hereinafter provided the Company shall be under no 
liability under this Policy should the death of the Insured occur: 

1. (a) Outside the states of the United States and the District of 
Columbia from any cause during the period of his military or naval 
service for any country at war, whether such war be declared or un- 
declared, or within six months after termination of such service if 
death be caused from any wounds, injuries or diseases received or 
suffered while in such service, or 

(b). Inside the states of the United States and the District of 
Columbia as a result of military or naval service for any country at 
war, or as a result of war or any act incident thereto while the 
Insured is in such service, whether such war be declared or un- 
declared, provided that such death occurs prior to or within six 
months after termination of such service, or 

2. Within two years after the date of issue of the Policy as the 
result of war or any act incident thereto (whether such war be de- 
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clared or undeclared) committed while the Insured was traveling, 
residing or stationed outside the states of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

The expression “military or naval service” as used above shall be 
interpreted to include service after enrollment, whether same be 
active or inactive, with the army, navy, marine, aeronautical, medical 
or other branches or divisions of military or naval service. 

In event the Insured's death should occur under any of the condi- 
tions defined above, the Company's liability under this Policy 
shall be a single sum equal to the premiums paid on this Policy, 
decreased by any indebtedness on or secured by this Policy (but in 
no event shall the amount so paid be more than the amount payable 
if this provision were not attached, nor less than the reserve under 
this Policy decreased by any indebtedness on or secured by this 
Policy). 

The provision of this Policy relating to incontestability is hereby 
amended by the addition of the phrase "(4) except that part of the 
Policy relating to war risk exclusion set out in the provision or rider 
entitled "War Risk Exclusion Provision.’ " 


See 




























Colonial Life 
Interest Rate 


The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Jersey City, has 
adopted an interest rate of 3 per cent 
as the basis for its premium reserves 
and non-forfeiture values for all in- 
dustrial business issued after Jan. 1, 
1942. 

New policies are being issued, and 
containing a double indemnity benefit, 
the cost of which is included in the 
premium and therefore will not re- 
quire any extra premium. 

a * 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is continu- 
ing the same scale of dividends 
through 1942 which was in use dur- 
ing 1941. Except where a _ higher 
rate of interest is guaranteed, the 
Reliance Life is continuing to pay 3 
per cent interest on dividend ac- 
cumulations and _ settlement option 


funds. 
m 


Berkshire Life 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., will continue 
its dividend scale adopted May 1, 
1940, until May 1, 1942, when the 
interest dividend year will com- 
mence. During 1942, the company 
will pay 3% per cent interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and _ settlement 
option funds. 

* s 











DIvIDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Des Morness, lowa 


The 1942 dividend scale for the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, is completely new. It involves a deduction of one-fourth of one per 
cent and the interest factor which is partially offset by increased savings 
from mortality and expenses. The result is a slight increase in dividends 
for durations, plans and ages where a cash value is low and reductions 
for policies on which the cash value is relatively high. 

The rate of interest payable in 1942 on dividends left to accumulate 
will be 3!/2 per cent as compared with 334 per cent in 1941. The rate 
of interest allowed on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-withdraw- 
able in 1942 will be 3!'/2 per cent as compared with 334 per cent in 1941. 

Under the 1942 dividend scale its dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest. A whole life maturing at 85 policy will become paid up in 
28 years at age 25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at 
age 40; 24 years at age 45; 23 years at age 50; 21 years at age 55, and 
19 years at age 60. 

lf dividends are left to accumulate under the 1942 scale, a whole life 
maturing at age 85 policy will mature as an endowment in 40 years at 
age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 33 years at age 40; 
30 years at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 24 years at age 55, and 21 years 
at age 60. 

Under the 1942 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a whole 
life maturing at age 85 policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $4.06 at age 25; $4.31 at age 30; $4.31 at age 35; $6.31 at age 40; 
$8.98 at age 45; $13.62 at age 50; $20.95 at age 55, and $30.49 at age 60. 

Using the 1942 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a 20- 
payment life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash 
value in excess of cost of 45 cents at age 25; a cash value in excess of 
cost of 12 cents at age 35; a net cost of $2.75 at age 45, and a net cost 
of $12.86 at age 55. 


Ilustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1942 Basis (Amer. Exp. 3° Reserve) 
WHOLE LIFE—MATURING AT 85 


-~ Age at Issue —__—__— _ 

Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium 20.54 23.32 26.91 31.63 37.95 46.60 
1 3.83 3.98 4.06 4.20 4.44 4.92 
2 4.00 4.08 4.22 4.35 4.68 5.19 
3 4.16 4.19 4.37 4.51 4.91 5.47 
4 4.24 4.31 4.49 4.68 5.12 5.73 
5 4.32 4.42 4.60 4.86 5.34 6.01 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 43.58 44.87 -72 49.68 54.46 61.07 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 97.11 101.36 108.13 117.32 129.02 145.84 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

— Age at Issue — ae 

Dividend at End of Year 25 30 5 40 45 50 
Premium 30.53 33.33 36.73 40.96 46.40 55.41 
1 4.22 4.38 4.51 4.69 5.02 5.73 
2 4.46 4.55 4.71 4.91 5.30 6.05 
3 4.66 4.71 4.91 5.12 5.58 6.37 
4 4.79 4.88 5.09 5.33 5.83 6.69 
5 4.94 5.06 5.26 5.57 6.09 7.00 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 49.92 51.42 53.63 56.99 62.29 71.14 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 115.16 119.97 127.17 136.82 149.67 168.99 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

- - ~ Age at Issue ——- 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 45 . 
Premium 48.72 49.42 50.48 52.16 54.97 59.66 
1 5.19 5.45 5.70 6.05 6.60 7.47 
2 5.41 5.59 5.87 6.21 6.82 7.69 
3 5.60 5.73 6.05 6.38 7.04 7.92 
4 5.74 5.90 6.20 6.55 7.23 8.16 
5 5.88 6.06 6.34 6.75 7.42 8.36 
Total Dividends, 10 Years 59.41 61.42 64.28 68.58 75.28 84.48 
Total Dividends, 20 Years 132.72 137.44 144.32 154.19 168.19 187.45 















Security Life and Trust Company War 
Risk and Aviation Provisions 


It is agreed, notwithstanding anything contained herein to the 
contrary, that the following risks are not assumed under this policy: 

(1) Death from any cause while in the naval, military, or air 
force of any Country at war, whether such war be declared or 
undeclared, while serving outside the geographical boundaries of 
the continental United States of America, and the Dominion of 
Canada; or death within six months of the termination of such ser- 
vice, if death be caused from any wounds, injuries, or disease con- 
tracted while in such service. 

(2) Death as a result directly or indirectly, from service, or 
travel, or flight in any kind of aircraft, whether in time of peace 
or war, or whether within or without the United States, unless such 
death occurs within the United States while flying as a passenger in 


an aircraft operated on regular schedule by an incorporated pas- 
senger carrier over its established air route. 

(3) Death within two years from the date of the issue of this 
policy from injuries received, or diseases contracted outside of the 
continental United States of America and the Dominion of Canada, 
as a result of war, or any act incident thereto, whether such war be 
declared or undeclared. 

If the Insured shall die as a result of risks referred to above and 
not assumed by the Company, the liability of the Company shall 
be limited to the amount of premiums paid to the Company with 
interest at 3 per cent. To this amount shall be added any dividends 
standing to the credit of this policy, and any indebtedness shall be 
deducted therefrom. 

The Incontestable Clause of this Policy is hereby amended by in- 
serting after the word “except for non-payment of the premium," 
the words, "Except for violation of the provisions of the ‘War Risk 
and Aviation Provisions’ attached hereto and forming a part of this 
policy.” 
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INETEEN FORTY-ONE_ was 
life insurance’s best year since 
1937: total new life insurance was 14 
per cent above 1940. Thus ran the of- 
ficial report of the Associaton of Life 
Insurance Presidents, based on aggre- 


gate new paid-for business of 39 
United States companies having 81 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. Total new busi- 
ness was $8,331,638,000, of which 
nearly six billions was ordinary (an 
increase of 10.7 per cent), about one 
and three-quarters billions was indus- 
trial (8.1 per cent), and one billion 
was group life (51.5 per cent). 

During December alone, new busi- 
ness increased 64.4 per cent over the 
previous December, totaled $1,141,- 
316,000. This exceeded any December 
since December, 1938, when many 
companies increased their rates. In- 
crease in ordinary was 47.9, in indus- 
trial 30.8, in group 176.7 per cent. 
According to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau( whose figures were 
based on ordinary sales only) the 
three Pacific Coast States led for the 
year in percentage of gains, 17 per 
cent over 1940. New England led for 
December with 64 per cent. Rhode 
Island, Washington State, Kentucky, 
Connecticut and Michigan, in that or- 
der, were the leading states for the 
year in percentage of increase. De- 
troit, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, 
in that order, led all large cities in 
percentage of increase for the year; 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and New York 
led for December. Total life insurance 
in force at the year’s end was esti- 
mated at an all-time high of 124 bil- 
lions, a net increase over 1940 of 6 
billions. Total assets were said to 
be approximately $32,500,000,000, an- 
other all-time high. 








While new business boomed, the 
lapse and surrender rates of policies 
fell to a new low. Benefit pay- 
ments under death claims were about 
one billion dollars; living policyhold- 
ers received about one and a half bil- 
lions in the form of matured endow- 
ments, annuities, disability income, 
emergency cash from policy reserves 
and policy dividends. 

As the war-induced increases in na- 
tional income coincided with war- 
compelled curtailment of available 
consumers’ goods, life insurance of- 
ficials warned of the possible effects 
of inflation upon life insurance. An 
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__LIFE INSURANGI 


over-emphasis of the investment as- 
pect of life insurance “could be dis- 
astrous,” warned James A. Fulton, 
president of the Home Life of New 
York. Home office underwriters, said 
he, should realize that “insurances 
granted on the basis of abnormal in- 
comes in 1942 are likely to be just as 
costly some day as the insurance that 
was granted on abnormal incomes in 
the ’20s. When temporarily large in- 
comes disappear, abnormal death 
claims follow.” 

Charles F. Hobbs, president of the 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, pointed out that the effects 
of deflation would be greatly reduced 
by the immediate adoption of valua- 
tion tables which would not reflect in- 
flated values. “Any serious threat to 
the financial security of life insurance 
would immediately afford an opening 
wedge for federal supervision.” 


wa? § 


Another of war’s potential effects 
upon the life insurance institution was 
noted by John §S. Thompson, vice- 
president and mathematician of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 
Changing social conditions, acceler- 
ated by the war, “may be sympto- 
matic of such a social change in the 
attitude of representative national 
leaders toward the distribution of 
wealth as to affect the prosperity and 
utility of life insurance companies 
unless they justify their usefulness 
to the public by a display of the high- 
est possible efficiency in operation and 
the most enlightened social sense.” 

A. J. McAndless, president of the 
Lincoln National Life of Nebraska, 
observed that interest rates on in- 
surance holdings must continue to 
decline, since a large proportion of 
these funds would be invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. He felt it might be 
possible, however, that “the exigencies 
of war finance may slow down or halt 
the refunding of higher yielding se- 
curities or mortgages which we now 
own.” Taxes on life companies would 
be increased, President McAndless 
predicted. The companies are, natur- 
ally, glad to do their share in the 
war effort, he said, but warned that 
“a life insurance company is one of 





the few types of businesses which can 
be pushed into insolvency as a result 
of taxation alone, due to its inability 
to load an additional tax burden onto 
policy contracts already in force.” 

The Manhattan Life of New York 
announced that it would invest future 
renewal premiums on all policies en- 
tirely in United States bonds, and the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago 
that it would invest at least 75 per 
cent of the increase in invested assets 
of the company during 1942 in United 
States bonds. 

War affected company policies in 
other ways. The Metropolitan Life of 
New York announced that it had de- 
cided not to hold its annual managers’ 
convention, considering that such an 
assembly “even for business purposes, 
as it would be, is not in keeping with 
the national situation.” The Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life of Omaha cancelled 
its 1942 convention, and was present- 
ing each qualified representative with 
a defense bond, equivalent to the 
amount that would have been spent 
on his account if he had attended the 
convention. The Volunteer State Life 
of Chattanooga was following the 
same practice. The New York Life 
had cancelled its annual agency di- 
rectors’ meeting, scheduled for Jan- 


uary. On the other hand, the execu- 











companies having over one 
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Insurance Dividends 

in Force 

to Total Insurance to Policy- 

Insurance Earnings _ holders 

Companies in Force (Figures in thousands ' 

Aetna............... 3.64 $2,407 $1,798 
Connecticut General.. 1.01 3,670 1,214 
Connecticut Mutual... 0.91 6,698 5,598 
Equitable, N. Y.... 6.09 47,831 37,692 
Jolin Hancock....... 3.82 27,671 20,397 
Lincoin National... . 0.91 2,844 65 
Massachusetts Mut. 1.72 15,737 12,982 
Metropolitan... 20.35 151,421 115,973 
Mutual Benefit... . 1.80 17,160 12,710 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 3.28 31,332 17,782 
New England Mut. 1.38 12,232 10,139 
New York Life 5.99 59,205 38,834 
Northwestern Mut. 3.43 40,761 32,558 
Penn Mutual.. . 1.73 13,449 10,985 
Prudential. . 15.87 122,147 94,989 
Travelers... 4.38 4,677 11 
Union Central... 0.99 4,607 4,366 


Insurance earnings and divitments 
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tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters felt that 
it was increasingly important that 
agents “meet together in these times.” 
It was announced that the Associa- 
tion’s fifty-third annual meeting 
would be held at Minneapolis on 
August 24-29, as scheduled. 

Representatives of life companies 
conferred in New York on the prob- 
lem of liability for possible injuries 
and deaths suffered by civilian policy- 
holders while engaged in civilian de- 
fense activities. 

Group life insurance writings had 
more than doubled since 1929. So re- 
ported Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society of New 
York, on the operations of the group- 
writing companies, just ending their 
third decade in this field. Group life 
increased about two and a quarter 
billion dollars during the year, bring- 
ing the total amount in force to 
eighteen and a half billions, an all- 
time high. This huge sum was writ- 
ten on the lives of about twelve and 
a half million employees in nearly 
thirty-three thousand companies, as- 
suring their dependents, on the aver- 
age, about one year’s salary. Nearly 
half of those so insured carry no other 
life protection. 

Speaking before the joint meeting 




















ments 


a 3.69 $4,275 $1,765 41.29 
ecticut General 1.03 3,118 1,084 34.77 
ecticut Mutual 0.92 8,666 5,485 63.29 
itable,N. Y. 6.06 52.410 37,152 70.89 
Hancock 3.92 30,020 21,937 73.07 
toln National 0.93 2,383 99 4.15 
setts Mut. 1.69 15,679 11,839 75.51 
ropolitan 20.31 149,923 115,943 77.34 
Benefit 1.76 17,434 12,900 73.99 

tual Life, N.Y, 3.15 29,709 13,337 44.89 
England Mut 1.36 13,693 8,408 61.40 
York Life 5.85 65,306 38,056 58.27 
thwestern Mut 3.35 42,986 33,110 77.03 
Mutual 1.70 12,681 10,362 81.71 
ial 15.81 107,111 83,939 78.37 
ers... 4.43 3,333 9 0.27 
Central 0.96 3,211 3,649 113.64 
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in New York of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Insurance and 
the American Finance Association, 
Kenneth Field, an economist, declared 
that life companies should have the 
right to buy common stocks but should 
use that privilege to a limited extent 





only. “Common stocks,” said he, 
“have a dangerous future.” 
ADL VI POIANA 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment reported on its first examination 
of an insurance counselor since it was 
given such examining powers by a 
1940 amendment to the State insur- 
ance law. Herbert Stern, examiner, 
found that the “savings” promised by 
Donald Besdine, Inc., consisted chiefly 
of changing industrial endowment 
and limited-pay policies to industrial 
whole life; that most of the “con- 
sultants” of the Besdine staff had 
been discharged for cause by insur- 
ance companies or had had their li- 
censes revoked by the Insurance De- 
partment; that although advice given 
was of a simple and routine nature, 
representation was made that it was 
based on work of an actuarial bureau; 
that misrepresentations, misleading 
statements, and incomplete compari- 
sons had been made by the Besdine 
consultants concerning the real nature 
of the changes they recommended; 
that substantial amounts had been 
charged for simple and routine advice 
and many deviations had been made 
from the fee formulae, which were 
“merely serving as convenient start- 
ing points.” 

The Life Insurance Guaranty Cor- 
poration of New York State, created 
last April for the purpose of promot- 
ing the stability of New York life 
companies, went into operation for the 
first time when it extended a guar- 
anty for $1,500,000 to the Postal Life 
of New York. That company’s under- 
writing had been sound, but the de- 
pression in the real estate market had 
affected its assets, a substantial part 
of which were in real estate. 

Interesting developments of 
than current interest: 

Walter LeMar Talbot, 
American life insurance 


more 


dean of 
presidents, 





celebrated his sixtieth anniversary as 
president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia early in the month. 

On January 2 John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., and the Life Insurance 
Sales Resear’ch Bureau celebrated a 
mutual twentieth anniversary. It was 
Mr. Holcombe’s twentieth year as 
active head of the Bureau, and the 
Bureau’s twentieth year of existence. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri de- 
cided that the General American Life 
of St. Louis, which had for many 
years been accepting from one James 
P. Neary as full premiums on a $2,000 
twenty-pay policy the annual premium 
fixed for a $1,000 policy, was not re- 
quired to pay Neary the cash value 
of a $2,000 policy. The court decided 
that if the terms of an insurance con- 
tract are by some mischance incor- 
rectly stated it may be reformed in 
equity to express the actual contract 
intended by the parties, if the mis- 
take is mutual or if there has been 
fraud or inequitable conduct by one 
of the parties. The court decided 
that there had been a mutual mis- 
take. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
announced a new agent’s contract, 
correlated with a pension plan. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston issued a statement denying 
that it had signed a national contract 
with the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers union of the C.I.O. 
The union had previously announced 
such a contract. 

Dr. A. M. Ornsteen, assistant pro- 
fessor of neurology at the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School of Pennsylvania 
University, gave Philadelphia acci- 
dent and health men some pointers 
on how to tell which of their prospects 
were bad risks from the standpoint 
of nervous and mental disorders. 








review by Clarence 
Klocksin, general counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, pointed out that the chief 
blows dealt life insurance by state 
legislatures during the year was the 
doubling of the Oklahoma premium 
tax rate on foreign companies from 
2 to 4 per cent, and the smaller in- 
creases made in Maryland and Texas. 
He predicted a rise in policy loans as 
a result of higher taxes, but felt that 
the expansion of national income 
through the Victory program might 
bring about a new record in total vol- 
ume for 1942. 

E. C. Stone, United States manager 

(Concluded on page 24) 


A year-end 
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National Service 
Holgar Johnson Tells 
Hoosiers of Business Help 


“American life insurance has made 
notable contributions to the nation 
during the four wars and seven major 
depressions that have tested the na- 
tion during the 100-year history of the 
business in this country, and today it 
is in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore to aid in the country’s war ef- 
fort,” said Holgar J. Johnson, of New 
York, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and Indianapolis Life Un- 
derwriters Association January 21. 

Explaining more fully what that 
aid was, Mr. Johnson declared: “The 
stabilizing force of the flow of life 
insurance benefit payments is today 
four times that of World War I. And 
the security base provided American 
families by life insurance is today five 
times that which existed in 1917.” 
Already, he added, the life insurance 
companies “have more than $6,400,- 
000,000 aiding the nation through 
United States Government bonds.” 
Then he named five major ways in 
which the nation’s 66,000,000 life in- 
surance policyholders are aiding the 
nation, as follows: 

“1. Through direct and _ indirect 
financing of war efforts. Life insur- 
ance reserves are dollars at work, not 
only for the policyholders themselves, 
but for the nation as a whole, and, in 
time of war, these dollars work for 
victory. ... 

“2. Through building morale, on 
which score America is rich today. 
Life insurance builds family security 
which is the base of morale. ... 

“3. Through stabilizing the com- 
munity credit and national economy 
by the constant flow of benefit pay- 
ments to policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries. These payments become a vital 
contribution, not only helping those 
families struck by misfortune to 
weather the storm without calling on 
the public for aid, but also by prevent- 
ing sharp family and personal mal- 
adjustments. 

“4. Through further development of 
thrift as contrasted to careless spend- 
ing in these days of larger family in- 
comes, when, as past wars have shown 
us, the temptation to spend instead of 
save becomes great. This, too, helps 
ward off that specter of price infla- 
tion. 

“5. Through the creation of a great 
bulwark of protection and actual cash 
resources against the days of post- 
war emergencies and uncertainties. 
Planning for the days of victory is 
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important. The stronger we can make 
our families to meet those days, the 
more lasting will be the victory.” 

Mr. Johnson also stated that “the 
life insurance business most heartily 
encourages the purchase of National 
Defense bonds and stamps. The life 
insurance agents of the nation have 
volunteered their time and effort as a 
patriotic service to promote the sale 
of these bonds on a regular, syste- 
matic basis through salary savings 
plans, just as life insurance premiums 
are paid.” 

Looking more definitely into the fu- 
ture, Mr. Johnson declared: “When 
the war ends, there will be a big re- 
construction job to be done. This will 
take men, machines and money; and 
life insurance can be counted upon to 
supply capital toward this reconstruc- 
tion job.. Unquestionably there will 
be a nation-wide housing shortage. 
There will be an unprecedented de- 
mand for automobiles, and hundreds 
of other consumption goods which are 
part of the average American’s stand- 
ard of living under normal conditions, 
but which now must be curtailed or 
eliminated in the interest of the na- 
tion.” 

. * 


Two New Members 
For A.L.C. 


The Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Jefferson National Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis are the two 
newest members of the American Life 
Convention. 

It was the Mutual Savings Life 
which was organized to take over the 
business of the old Central States Life 
of St. Louis. President of the Mutual 
Savings Life is Judge Allen May. 





Japan’s Queer Population 
Policy Is Pointed Out 


The incongruity of Japan’s demand 
for greater living-space for its excess 
population, while at the same time it 
urges its people to reproduce more 
abundantly, is pointed out by statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. in a study of Japanese pop- 
ulation conditions. Because of a 
decline in the Japanese rate of pop- 
ulation increase combined with a 
downward trend in the birth-rate, the 
Japanese Cabinet early in 1941 ap- 
proved a program quite inconsistent 
with the claim that overpopulation 
has made additional territory essen- 
tial to the nation’s welfare. 

This program, the statisticians ex- 
plain, aims to increase Japan’s pop- 
ulation from its present figure of 
73,000,000 to 100,000,000 by 1960. The 
plan, which is modeled along the lines 
of similar programs in Germany and 
Italy, establishes various forms of 
subsidies to large families, with cer- 
tain penalties levied upon small fam- 
ilies and unmarried persons. 

While Japan has about 11,000,000 
men in the principal military ages— 
20 to 44—available for its campaigns 
of aggression, the United States, on 
the other hand, can meet the challenge 
from a reservoir of more than double 
that number, or 25,000,000 men. This 
due partly to our greater total pop- 
ulation, and in part to the fact that 
we have 38.5 per cent of our male pop- 
ulation in the military age group, 
while Japan has only 34 per cent. In 
peace-time, mortality in Japan stands 
about where the United States stood 
forty years ago, it was pointed out. 
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Conservation 





E. H. O’Connor Talks to 
A. & H. Men at Kansas City 


Much time is devoted—and rightly 
—to getting new business, but it is 
also worth while to keep the old busi- 
ness. Both why and how were de- 
scribed at the 1942 midyear conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at 
Kansas City, Mo., on Tuesday of this 
week by E. H. O’Connor, agency man- 
ager, accident department, Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. of 
Chattanooga. Admitting that the aver- 
age life of an accident and health 
policy during the past decade had been 
7-10 years, it could, he said, be in- 
creased to twelve or even fifteen years. 

Stating that “the greatest hazard to 
lapsation lies in the first renewal, that 
is, the renewal period immediately 
following the sale of the policy,” Mr. 
O’Connor said there were many rea- 
sons for that difficulty. “It is due prin- 
cipally to high-pressure methods at the 
time of sale or our inability to have 
sold the prospect on the importance of 
the protection. If due to one of these 
two causes, we, of course, deserve to 
be inconvenienced to the extent of 
calling back and reselling. . . . The 
most practical method I know of, a 
method with little backfire, is to fol- 
low up with a personal call the mail- 
ing of the first renewal premium no- 
tice or receipt one or two days before 
it is effective. At this time you have 
the insured on the defensive.” 

While some agents don’t want to 
spend time in calling and instead use 
the mails, Mr. O’Connor held that a 
poor substitute: “where you have per- 
sonally sold the individual, I maintain 
it will prove costly and bring meager 
results. . . . No other method of con- 
serving your business will take the 
place of personal contact with your 
clients. This is very important dur- 
ing the danger period of the second 
and third renewal years. See them 
promptly before some high-powered 
salesman diverts that premium into 
other channels, with your net result a 
lost policyholder. Believe me, a good 
accident and health renewal account 
is the sweetest annuity any man ever 
owned.” 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out that with 
between forty and fifty million people 
gainfully employed and only nineteen 





Digest... .. 


million accident and health policy- 
holders in the United States there was 
still a great deal of work for the A. 
& H. agent to do. Then he continued: 
“At the present time and for the next 
six months, our biggest problem is 
going to be the conserving of our busi- 
ness. From now until March 15th 
every policyholder and every prospect 
is going to give you the excuse, ‘my 
income tax.’ After March 15th, he is 
going to have his crying towel avail- 
able and bellow about how his pay- 
ment of tax has depleted his bank 
account and how is he going to make 
those three other quarterly payments.” 
Mr. O’Connor’s answer to that was 
that, however bad it may be now, 
without A. & H. it would be much 


worse. =» 8 


Key to Selling 
The common denominator of suc- 
cess—the secret of success of every 
man who has ever been successful lies 
in the fact that he formed the habit 
of doing things that failures don’t 
like to do.— Albert E. N. Gray. 


Production 


Executives Lead in Buy- 
ing, Says Lincoln National 


Managers and executives ranked 
far ahead of all other occupational 
groups during the last quarter of 1941 
in number of large life insurance poli- 
cies bought and in total amount of 
insurance thus bought according to 
the quarterly survey of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
That survey, dealing only with cases 
for $10,000 or more, showed individual 
proprietors to be in second place and 
professional men in third both in 
number of policies and in _ total 
amount. 

The rankings according to number 
of large policies bought were as fol- 
lows: Managers and executives, in- 
dividual proprietors, professional men, 
clerks, salesmen, skilled workers, stu- 
dents, farmers, and housewives. The 
order of standing according to total 
amount purchased was as follows: 
Managers and executives, individual 
proprietors professional men, sales- 
men, clerks, students, skilled work- 
ers, farmers, housewives, and un- 
skilled workers. 











$1,521.99. 
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A 20 Payment Life 


The “oldest policy” paid as a claim during a 
recent month was one that was written in 1888, 
when the insured was aged 27. He died at age 80. 


The policy was a 20 Payment Life, which meant 
that he made his last premium payment in 1908, 
and the insurance remained full paid for 33 years. 
But it continued to pay dividends, an annual check 
going to the insured all this time. 


This insurance estate was payable to the in- 
sured’s wife and two sons and two daughters, each 
payable $2,000. One son and one daughter took 
lump sum cash. The wife and one son and one 
daughter each left the share with the Company at 
interest, payable quarterly. 


During the 20 years of premium payments, the 
insured paid in a total of $5,694. The 52 years of 
dividends returned a total of $4,172.01. 


So that the net premium costs to the insured for 
53 years of protection of $10,000 came to only 


Or you may look atit the other way: in 53 years 
he had paid in $5,694 and he and his estate re- 
ceived $10,000 plus $4,172.01 in dividends. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square 








JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


Philadelphia 
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Contribution of Agent 
To War Effort 


A story that was told by A. N. 
Mitchell, president of the Canada 
Life, at the recent annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers, illustrating the personal reac- 
tion of a Canadian life insurance 
fieldman, furnishes the answer to the 
question constantly being asked of 
themselves by today’s agents in the 
United States. Mr. Mitchell prefaced 
his story as follows: 

“There has, of course, been a con- 
tinued feeling amongst the field forces 
that they should do their part in the 
war. Enlistment has naturally con- 
tinued. Other war efforts have been 
undertaken. New production has 
nevertheless increased. One cause of 
this has been increased zeal in selling 
because of a growing understanding 
that agents in their work are in real- 
ity engaged in real war effort. The 
assistance they give, by restraining 
the power of the public to spend on 
consumption goods, in delaying in- 
flationary tendencies and by diverting 
earnings to war purposes, is being 
more fully appreciated. 

“They recognize more and more 
that insurance sales are an important 
factor in the war economy. During 
the last year a very large proportion 
of Canadian renewal premium income 
was used by Canadian companies to 
purchase War Loans. The effect on 
agency feelings may probably be il- 
lustrated by quoting from a talk I 
heard given by an agent who has 
three sons in his country’s service, 
one in the army, one in the navy, and 
one in the air force. It is natural 
that he himself should be worried in 
his mind as to what he could do. As 
he said: 

“‘T haven’t been able to get this 
War out of my head. It’s my war. I 


-Prospecting 


premiums would be needed, tempo- 
rarily, to save all the precious things 
of life.’ ” 


wanted to do something about it. 
Something definite. We all feel that 
way. But what could I do? 

“‘They wanted men but not old 
men. They wanted money—and I 
had little money. 

“*Then one day my head office told 
me that practically the whole Cana- 
dian renewal premium income of the 
company was being turned into Gov- 
ernment bonds—to beat Hitler. “Re- 
newal premium income.” We sales- 
men don’t often think in terms of 
renewal premium income. We think 
about “Club credit” and commissions 
earned. First year premiums are the 
things we go after till the year is 
over and then we start in on another 
year, doing the same thing over again. 
We enjoy renewal commissions, of 
course, but we forget that huge wave 
of premiums which we started—roll- 
ing in year after year. 

“*T tried to recall my own renewal 
premium income for last year. I did 
some arithmetic. I was amazed. I 
did it over again. And then my old 
spine stiffened. By Gad! I’m in this 
war after all! I—John Doe—Insur- 
ance Agent—old! Faint at heart! 
Weak at the knees! I’ve done some- 
thing for my country! 1939-1940-1941 
—three years premium income. AIl- 
most three hundred thousand dollars 
cash—flowing into this company and 
flowing out again to smash Hitler— 
as a result of my personal efforts. 

“‘Why, I’ve built a ~- Blenheim 
Bomber or I’ve trained ten pilots— 
or I’ve fed a Tank Battalion of a 
thousand men for a whole year. I’m 
not bragging about it. I’m very hum- 
ble about it. I never dreamed these 


1942 WILL BE GOOD INSURANCE YEAR 


Agents want their share to be fair and their future secure. 
They have both in our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan. 
1. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 
2. Lifetime service commissions. 
3. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
4. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 
5 


. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRE 


HOME OFFICE 
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$6,754 Paid Out 
Every Minute 


The American public last year re- 
ceived $6,754 a minute, $405,251 an 
hour, $9,726,027 a day from its in- 
surance companies. This estimate was 
made by the Travelers Insurance 
Companies, Hartford, which reckoned 
that payments totalling approximately 
$3,550,000,000 had been made to pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries dur- 
ing 1941. 

About 70 per cent of the total, a 
sum amounting to $2,500,000,000, was 
disbursed under life insurance policies. 
Holders of personal accident policies 
and health insurance were paid $160,- 
000,000, while workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments totalled $150,000,000. 

Payments of $460,000,000 under fire 
insurance policies were 15 per cent 
higher than similar figures for the 
previous year, while $195,000,000, a 
little more than 11 per cent above the 
total amount paid during 1940, was 
distributed in 1941 in reimbursements 
for property damage and personal in- 
juries or deaths incurred in automo- 
bile accidents. 


Pulling Yourself 
Out of a Slump 


By way of illustrating one of the 
hundreds of new ideas that can be 
applied to selling life insurance—new 
in application, at least—is the fol- 
lowing note in Travelers Protection: 

“Arthur Budner of the Herman 
Robinson Agency has found an ef- 
fective way of pulling yourself out of 
a sales slump. A few weeks ago he 
was feeling low. He couldn’t seem to 
make a sale no matter how hard he 
tried. Lack of good prospects seemed 
to be the trouble. 

““How about the sons of your pres- 
ent clients?’ someone suggested. 

“<*That’s an idea,’ replied Mr. Bud- 
ner and he started to investigate the 
situation. 

“Next week he wrote eight Life 
apps. Eight of them were on young 
men. Eight of them were sons of cli- 
ents now on his books.” 
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Never Too Big 
to Learn 


It takes close application, imagina- 
tion and determination to become a 
better than average life underwriter, 
according to George C. Summy, Okla- 
homa representative of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life and member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Club. Writ- 
ing in the Phoenix Mutual Field, he 
quotes another writer of a million a 
year as saying that after twenty 
years in the business he is constantly 
getting new ideas for selling policies. 
And that man is getting new ideas 
simply because he is searching for 
them. 

He quoted another large producer 
as saying he had to study all the time 
to keep his thinking ahead of his cli- 
ent’s thinking—he had to lead the 
client with new ideas—and to be cer- 
tain that he presented these new 
thoughts before some other alert un- 
derwriter beat him to the punch. Fol- 
lowing up this line of thought, Mr. 
Summy said: 

Leading producers suggest much 
larger life insurance programs than 
their clients are able to grasp at the 
present. They cite many substantial 
reasons for owning the larger pro- 
gram in order to raise the vision of 
the prospect. 

The client, in turn, admires and 
respects the underwriter who leads 
his thinking out beyond his present 
situation. The larger producer sells 
himself very sincerely on the program 
he presents to his client. He talks 
to the client about life until he has 
full knowledge of the client’s business, 
his ambitions and his hopes. He then 
prescribes a program, not only for 
the audible ambition of the client, but 
also for the hidden ambition, since he 
knows that prominent business and 
professional men rarely reveal what 
is actually in their hearts. 


Questions That Click 


The Million Dollar producer always 
remembers that men will buy life in- 
surance beyond the actual immediate 
needs of their families. If you want 
to follow his lead, ask your client such 
questions as these: 

“What percentage of your present 
estate have you accumulated in the 
last ten years?” 

The answer to this question usually 
is, “Fifty to one hundred per cent.” 

Then ask, “What do you estimate 


will be the probable percentage of in- 
crease in your estate in the next ten 
years?” 

The answer to 
usually, “Double”. 

You are then in a position to pre- 
sent a life insurance program which 
will anticipate the future estate and 
which will offset the tremendous loss 
if death interrupts his plan. 


this question is 


General Objections 
Classified 


Nearly all objections to the purchase 
of life insurance as raised by pros- 
pects, according to the Acacia Clarion, 
fall into three general classifications: 
(1) excuses; (2) fancied reasons; and 
(3) real reasons. 

An experienced salesman can usu- 
ally tell from the manner of the pros- 
pect and from what has been said 
previously in the interview whether an 
objection is merely an excuse, or a 
fancied reason, or a real reason. 

1. Objections which are in the na- 
ture of excuses are offered in the 
opening stages of the interview by 
those who do not even want to con- 
sider their need for insurance, and in 
the later stages of the interview by 
those who want additional conviction 
and motivation before signing the ap- 
plication. 

2. Objections which classify as fan- 
cied reasons are the objections which 
usually are based on an incomplete 
or mistaken understanding of the pro- 
posed plan or some feature relating 
to it. 

3. Objections which indicate real 
reasons are those which are based on 
facts that can usually be determined 
without much difficulty. 


Expenses, Debts and Taxes 
Take Heavy Toll 


A rough estimate that fu- 
neral expenses, debts and mortgages 
take about 30 percent of an estate of 
$10,000 or less, 15 percent of a $50,- 
000 estate. Then Federal Estate and 
State Inheritance taxes begin to take 
their toll and the percentage taken by 
taxes, debts, mortgages, funeral and 
administration expenses rises again 
to 20 percent for estates of $100,000,- 
28 percent for estates of $200,000, 32 
percent for estates of $300,000, reach- 
ing nearly 40 percent for estates of 
a million.—Tvravelers Protection. 
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What is 


SP-8 


—a new bomber? 
—a submarine? 
—a secret service operator? 


NO! 


SP-8 is a letter—a Sales Promo- 
tion Letter we call it—which Bank- 
erslife Home Office mails to pros 
pects selected by Bankers//femen 
and which has a record for inquiries 
and signed applications which we 
think is worth doing a little crow- 
ing over. 

For instance, we'll take the 12 
months ending December Ist: 

We mailed 59,414 copies of SP-8 

to prospects sent in by salesmen. 

We got back 1,159 inquiry cards 

which were sent along to sales- 

men. 

That’s a return of 1.95 per cent! 

Bankers//femen wrote 131 appli- 

cations on those inquiry cards. 

That's 11.3 per cent! 

Those 131 applications involved 

a total of $366,700 in life insur- 

ance. 

That's an average application of 

$2,800! 

Following up SP-8, Bankers//fe- 

men wrote 414 applications on 

recipients of the letter who did 

not bother to mail the inquiry 

card, 

Those 414 applications totalled 

$1,027,870. 

That’s an average application of 

$2,475! 

Grand total for the year—545 

applications for $1,394,570. 

That’s an average application of 

$2,500! 

Year after year, since 1936, SP-8 
has been performing in similar 
manner for Bankers//femen. 


And SP-8 is only one of more 
than two dozen Sales Promotion 
Letters and Sales Promotion Mail- 
ings which are available—withoyt 
charge—to Bankers Life salesmen. 


Bankers /7fe CoMPANY 
DES./MOINES 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


OR five out of his eight years in the business, I. Austin 

Kelly, III, has led all agents of his company in volume 
of sales. At the end of 1941 he led the Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati field forces with $1,340,737 of insurance 
paid for. During four years previous to his present asso- 
ciation with the Union Central, he was company leader 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford. 


ss € 


insurance man will recognize as extraordinary. The 
reasen for it is that Mr. Kelly is an extraordinary man. 
After graduating from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nelogy and doing graduate work in engineering (with 
international law on the side) at Harvard and Oxford, he 
started a building construction company in Westchester 
County, above New York City. Meanwhile he was form- 
ing a collection of Georgian antiques, and during summers 
was traveling through almost every country of Europe 
studying Gothic cathedrals, symbols of the golden age of 
a united Europe. 


pion is a record which any superlative-hardened life 


* * 


N 1933 building construction stopped, and the subject 

of this sketch was out of work. One day he went into 
a life insurance agency to borrow on his life insurance, 
and while there asked for a job behind the counter. He 
was offered a job selling life insurance instead, and took 
it because of the drawing account and because he had a 
family to support. Reluctant then, he has never had cause 
to regret the decision. One thing that the reader may 
have already guessed about Mr. Kelly is that whatever he 
has gone into he has gone into thoroughly. To the prob- 
lems of life insurance he brought the precise mind of a 
gcod industrial engineer. For him that meant specializing 
in estates, the estates of members of closely-held industrial 
corporations, whose technical problems he understood. 
Estate planning is not a high-pressure proposition; it 
takes a good many dozens of hours of mental concentration 
of the highest order to do a thorough job. Mr. Kelly be- 
lieves that although a great many agents talk about being 
estate analyzers, very few of them really focus on this 
subject the training that it requires. Very few of them 
get all of the facts, which he feels to be essential. 

* * * 


44§ CHARGE a fee for my estate work,” he says, “that 

will repay me for the time I put in on it and pay 
for my accountants and legal counsel. You can’t do a 
thorough job of estate analysis and do it for nothing, just 
on the chance of selling some life insurance. Having to 
pay a substantial fee makes my clients respect my time. 
And they know I’m not doing it just to sell them life in- 
surance. As a matter of fact, more life insurance may 
be just what they don’t need, from the viewpoint of the 
estate as a whole. Naturally, I stipulate before beginning 
the analysis that if results indicate that more life in- 
surance should be bought, it be purchased from me. But 
-estate analysis is the main thing, selling life insurance 
second. Furthermore,” continued Mr. Kelly, a_ short, 
stocky, red-haired young man with an electric manner, 
“changing tax law soon throws a carefully-planned estate 
arrangement out of line, defeating the testator’s inten- 
tions. I provide those clients who wish to pay for it with 
a continuous estate service, advising them just how new 
tax developments affect their particular situation.” 
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OR several years past I have entertained the idea of 

compiling a book of funny stories that have been told 
by speakers at insurance conventions and the only reason 
I am not now retired and living on the royalties from such 
a publication is that a closer examination of the project 
always indicates that it would require a lot of work. At 
first I had toyed with the idea of having the stenotypers 
of the country send me an extra sheet of their records 
of each speaker’s introductory remarks, those sparkling 
words he utters before he clears his throat, adjusts his 
glasses, plants his feet solidly apart and plunges deter- 
minedly into his prepared address as it says there. Vague- 
ly, however, it would occur to me that such stuff probably 
would be considered the private property of the several 
associations concerned and that it wouldn’t be available 
for general distribution. Having probed the path to for- 
tune thus far, I generally postpone further action in favor 
of a resigned resumption of more arduous but better 
defined and more remunerative daily tasks. As these lines 
are being written, I have thought of an easy way to get 
the source material for that book, which will be titled, 
“De-icers,” or “The Bull Pen,” or some such. I will simply 
take a month off some time and follow Joseph C. Behan 
around the circuit of Massachusetts Mutual Life company 
conventions. He knows them all! 

* * * 


OR the moment, though, I want to pass along three 
good ones that were told by Vice-President Frank H. 
Sykes in his address at the Fidelity Mutual Life’s testi- 
monial dinner to President Walter LaMar Talbot, more 
of which event appears elsewhere in this issue. Story 
Number One, which follows, furnished a most appropriate 
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A a natural sequence to the investment in real estate 
mortgages on a very large scale, life insurance com- 
panies have acquired title to an enormous amount of real 
estate by foreclosure during the several years of depres- 
sion in the real estate market. The greatest rate of accu- 
mulation occurred during the years 1933 and 1935. Since 
that time, foreclosures have lessened considerably. 

Consistent with safety of policyholders’ interests, the 
disposal of real estate without loss presented a real prob- 
lem to life insurance companies, notwithstanding a well- 
directed effort to dispose of their real estate holdings. With 
the improvement in real estate markets which began late 
in 1938, there has been marked progress made in the 
orderly sale of real estate previously acquired by fore- 
closure. 7 . 

Accordingly, it is anticipated that concentrated holdings 
of real estate by life insurance companies will be liquidated 
in 1942 at a higher rate than has prevailed during the 
past several years. The following table taken from The 
Spectator Life Insurance Year Book shows the total real 
estate holdings of life insurance companies from 1929 to 
1941: 


Real Per Cent of Real Estate 
Estate Holding to Total 
Holding Admitted Assets 
1929 $463,864,187 2.7 
1930 547,562,161 2.9 
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opening as Mr. Sykes acknowledged a flattering introduc- 
tion to an audience that knew him long and well: 

“T feel very much like a negro preacher down in Georgia 
who had just read the text for his morning sermon. Now. 
this fellow hadn’t always been a preacher. His earlier 
years in another part of the state had been a bit jaily. 
And as he looked the congregation over he recognized 
down in the front pew a fellow who had been a cellmate 
of his before he turned preacher. So when they finished 
the hymn, he very gravely announced to the congregation 
that he had been communing with God and had decided 
to preach from a different text—‘Him that seeth me and 
knoweth me and speaketh not, him will I see later.’” 

. &¢ * 


TORY Number Two: “Around a lunch table not long 

back, there were seated a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, 
and in the group there was a Communist. The lawyer 
contended that his was the oldest profession and he went 
back to the time that Cain was defended when he killed 
Abel. The doctor made the point that it was medical 
science that brought Eve into being out of the rib of Adam. 
Not wishing to be outdone, the engineer contended that his 
was the oldest profession, and he quoted from the Book 
of Genesis on the world being created out of chaos. But 
with that, the Communist chimed in, ‘Who in the hell do 
you think created chaos?’ ” 

* K * 


TORY Number Three: “In a secluded Vermont lake a 

woman was taking a swim without benefit of bathing 
suit. Everything was going well until a bunch of bad boys 
appeared on the scene and proceeded to tie knots in her 
clothes. She was as mad as a hornet, but in a bad spot. 
Grabbing a tub at the water’s edge and holding it in front 
of her as a shield, she moved on the marauders with fire 
in her eye. As she came up the bank she screamed at 
them, ‘I’m too mad even to tell you what I think.’ The 
red headed leader replied, ‘We know what you think. You 
think there’s a bottom in that tub, but there ain’t.’ ” 
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1931 683,234,746 3.4 
1932 933,947,996 4.5 
1933 1,264,389,006 6.1 
1934 1,689,083,484 7.7 
1935 1,986,132,729 8.6 
1936 2,144,188,625 8.6 
1937 2,190,494,006 8.4 
1938 2,177,300,720 7.8 
1939 2,133,633,964 7.3 
1940 2,059,985,765 6.7 
1941* 1,950,000,000 6.0 


* Estimated. 
* * * 

O help build more tanks, ships, airplanes, guns and 

other vital equipment for those in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, several life insurance companies have 
recently announced that their premium income from re- 
newal premiums will be entirely invested in government 
bonds, and others have announced that dividend payments 
to policyholders will be paid in Defense Stamps. As of 
Dec. 31, 1940, the total renewal premium income of all life 
insurance companies was $3,388,326,346, while dividends 
paid to policyholders amounted to $456,046,646. If the 


renewal premiums and dividends paid to policyholders 
were entirely invested by the life insurance companies with 
the government, they would be sufficient to supply 15,377 
—tLouis S. Fischer 


Flying Fortresses. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HE bus stopped across from the Burlington Hotel. A 

salesman got out. He looked moodily about him. Smoke 
and soot drenched buildings huddled timidly together. The 
damp, raw wind blew up from the river. He burrowed 
deeper into his overcoat. A few minutes later he was 
gazing sourly from a hotel window. The river shone dimly 
in the distance. Along the banks stood a row of dark and 
decaying warehouses, like crumbling headstones. 

“Maybe someone is alive, here. Guess I getter go see.” 
He took his briefcase and went out to work. 


e* os 6 


T was Saturday morning, Jan. 30, 1937, to be exact. And 

at 11.45 it began to seem as if no one were alive, after 
all. He entered an office building and rode to the third 
The sign said, “Newell C. Day, general agent, 
Iquitable Life of Iowa.” The general agent was in. He 
was a warm and friendly man, too. They talked amiably. 

“Here for the week-end?” asked Mr. Day, as he signed 
the order. 


floor. 


“T guess so.” The young man replied, glumly. 

“Want to have lunch with me?” The salesman jumped 
at the chance for company. 

“I suppose you’re going to the President’s Ball,” Day 
remarked during the meal. The young man shook his 
head. He was a Chicago, big-city product. 

Visions of the College Inn, Drake and Edgewater Beach 
rose in his mind. Tariff—$7.50 to $15 per plate. “No. I 
don’t know anyone here,” he said. 


oe oe 


HE two parted shortly afterward. The salesman re- 

turned to his room and mailed in his reports and 
orders. He had just dropped into a comfortable state of 
self-pity when the phone rang. It was Newell Day. “Are 
you busy this evening?” The salesman was not. “Then be 
ready at five. I'll take you out to my place for dinner.” 

Shortly after five, they drove up a high hill, overlooking 
the Mississippi. Lights blinked all over the valley. It was 
a cheerful sort of place, now. The young man was ina 
pleasant glow as they arrived at the Day house. Mr. Day 
introduced his family. “And here is a surprise for you.” 
A lovely girl walked into the room. “Your partner 
for this evening.” He laughed heartily at the young man’s 
astonishment. “I’ve got another surprise, too. There will 
be two tickets to the President’s Ball at the ticket window 
for you.” 

* * * 

HE dinner passed pleasantly. the kindly Day family 

taking him into their own happy spirits. But a travel- 
ing man’s gnawing fear of financial disaster would not 
down. Even the news that the girl had a car of her own 
did not alleviate the salesman’s distress. At the hotel, 
later, he hastily borrowed $25 against his account and his 
misgivings. Then, with an air of a condemned man about 
to eat heartily, he piloted the girl to the ballroom. “How 
much?” he asked shakily, as the tickets were produced. 
“Fifty cents each,” was the reply. For a moment he stood 
there, dumbly. Then suddenly all the lights went on. A 
lot of lights went on. The whole town blazed brightly. 
What a wonderful town it was. Laughing, he drew the 
girl inside. The fun began. 

On the eve of another President’s Birthday Ball, I give 
you Newell C. Day, the generous, thoughtful “Bill Smith” 
who provided this traveling salesman with one very 
pleasant evening. 
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Life Insurance 
In January 


(Concluded from page 17) 
of the Employers Liability, stated in 
a year-end review that although sub- 
stantial increase in accidents had not 
become critical, it might be said to be 
alarming. 

Necrology: Major Robert B. Hull, 
managing director and general coun- 
sel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, at 56. W. Gray 
Harris, manager of the Worcester, 
Mass., agency of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati, at 62. Dr. Charles 
H. Willitis, former medical director 
of the Provident Mutual Life of Phil- 
adelphia, at 84. William N. Jenkins, 
retired district supervisor of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York, at 73. 

Agency changes: Engelhard & Com- 
pany were appointed general agents 
in Cook County, Illinois, for the 
United States Life of New York. 
Charles E. Sherer, of Sherer & Sherer, 
Pittsburgh general agents for the 
Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
was made general agent at Marion, 
Ohio. Mason K. Knuckles succeeded 
W. R. Wilkerson as general agent at 
Denver for the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark. William R. Parker, gen- 
eral agent at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
for the Republic National Life of 
Dallas, took James M. Pruett into 
partnership. Gerald M. Doherty be- 
came manager of a Boston agency 


for the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia. Willam G. Young, Jr., was 
named general agent at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles. 

Company changes: The Canada 
Life promoted T. H. Gooch to associ- 
ate superintendent, agency depart- 
ment, and made A. G. MacKenzie 
agency supervisor. Gerard N. Ben- 
zinger was appointed southwestern 
manager of the group insurance divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life of New 
York. Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. The United States Life voted 
a bonus of 10 per cent on earned 
salary of employees during 1941. 
Frederic W. Ecker resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York to become a 
special assistant to Lease-Lend Ad- 
ministrator E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Death of 
Angus O. Swink 


Angus O. Swink, former president 
of the Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., died suddenly 
last Monday in Delray, Fla., where he 
was vacationing. 

Mr. Swink was elected president of 
the Atlantic Life in January, 1929, 
resigning in 1937 and returning to the 
Richmond agency of the company. He 
continued as a director of the Atlan- 
tic Life. 


New York Reports 


On a ““Counselor’”’ 


During the fortnight, the New 
York insurance department filed the 
first report which it had ever made 
on the activities of an insurance 
counselor. The examination was made 
of Donald Besdine, Inc., with offices 
at 113 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, and branches in Brooklyn, New 
York, and in New Jersey. The report 
was made under amended Section 182 
of the New York law which permits 
the insurance superintendent there to 
make such examination. However, the 
department does not have regulation 
over counselors nor are they required 
to be licensed. 

The report showed that Donald 
Besdine, Inc., collected some $184,700 
in fees over a period of about two 
years and that dealings were mostly 
with industrial policyholders and con- 
sisted largely of recommendations to 
change endowment and limited pay- 
ment policies to whole life forms. 

Harsh criticism of methods used by 
such life counselors is implied in the 
New York report in this instance and 
the type of “expert personnel” deal- 
ing with “clients” is severely out- 
lined. The language of the report 
stated that: 

“These consultants have made mis- 
representations, misleading  state- 
ments and incomplete comparisons 
concerning the true nature of the 
changes recommended by them.” 











Comparative Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies as of December 31, 1941 





Average 
Paid for Size of 
Admitted Surplus to Premium Annuity Payments to Total New Life Insurance Policy 
Capital Assets Policyholders Income Premiums  Policyholders Disbursements Insurance in Force in Force 
Capito! Life, Denver, Colo $250,000 $13,864,558 $1,450,429 $1,616,531 $23,712 $1, ™. 940 $1,831,696 $10,625,544 $65,303,809 $2,169 
Increase over 1940 697,181 65,750 —10,829 —§2,035 1,620 52,696 1,559,736 3,271,509 — 496 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 500, 000 40,783,041 3,513,605 4,603 ,836 274,535 2, a0, 199 4,892,284 13,824,423 148,611,530 1,952 
Increase over 1940 3,250,149 300,345 408 ,803 — 208 , 196 —56,091 —342,789 2,076,646 7,542,755 18 
Equitable Life, Des —— la. 1,000,000 220,077,848 10,300,344 18,082,760 3,134,437 13,080,995 22, se = 53,227,879 618,720,033 2,356 
Increase over 1940 14,261,126 920,393 703 ,885 —331,612 5,838 6,764,451 20,832,320 18 
Great National, Dallas, Texas 200,000 2,305,227 251 ,857 509 ,651 12,375 114,628 wos, "304 3,599,887 17,898,358 2,046 
Increase over 1940 295,613 —11,827 49,453 —951 . 48,185 1,245,570 2,418,927 183 
Home State, Oklahoma City, Okie. 102,000 2,381,654 405,144 838,109 713 159,374 679,195 13,645, 184 35,798,617 1,250 
Increase over 1940 311,917 20,231 99,085 —93 26,005 90,795 2,034,179 3,620,720 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 300,000 17,279,511 1,100,000 2,039,091 4,854 927,174 1,811,562 8,684,412 77,019,730 1,728 
Increase over 1940 1,342,048 ,000 79,084 —860 —20,361 97,281 445 931 3,340,877 12 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln, Nebr. 100,000 8,127,788 364,352 1,070,571 175,862 1,276,787 1,831,247 6,893,000 34,688,000 1,312 
Increase over 1940 —102,356 24,299 — 56,088 —10,540 —29, 17,181 357,000 1,957,000 26 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 55,001 ,850 3,511,063 6,503,526 666 ,688 3,902,412 6,818,442 38,012,636 252,359,641 2,290 
Increase over 1940 3,724,280 229,730 305,912 58,668 —34,262 157,221 4,775,942 11,898,952 
National Life, M _- . Vt. 238,241,780 11,743,777 19,406,713 3,232,343 17,769,795 26,892,490 53,806,225 600,130,230 3,199 
Increase over 1940 11,567, 100 266 ,034 580,546 1,736,714 — 663,361 _ 8,749,378 25,068,079 57 
Northwestern Nat'l, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,650,000 86 , 729,083 6,703,947 11,250,107 79,645 5,688,475 10,321, 136 44,240,496 481,197,511 2,498 
Increase over 1940 5,944,880 1,033 ,656 461,775 —62,987 141,695 —331,997 287,927 21,163,324 —21 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 828 ,580 58 , 226 ,331 3,041,032 6,043,294 642,948 4,140,544 7,307,726 23,948,163 222,530,418 1,907 
Increase over 1940 2,923,986 237,713 316,841 71,574 —132,318 125,002 1,489,327 5,885,900 21 
Republic Life, —— City, Okla. 90,050 1,308 656 324,058 468 615 7,943 312,290 5,809, 150 22,445,500 1,899 
Increase over 1940 14,850 2 64,409 37, 13,254 62,108 1,553 ,882 2,333,712 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill, 200 ,000 3,749,893 448 .723 430,006 20,000 194,543 451,515 4,416,429 17,868,249 1,000 
Increase over 1940 269 618 77,994 , 886 20,000 — 16,329 26,5 786, 401 1,549,216 —150 
Security Life & Accident, Denver, Colo. 250,000 6,274,876 670,830 1,387,521 979 474,493 1,235,263 9,044,311 46,819 608 1,842 
Increase over 1 887, 15,043 85,334 —2,948 3,1 49,2 1,218,695 3,992,173 —2 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md. 2,000,000 22,867,527 3,105,954 4,029 ,909 7,483 1,306,961 3,700, 29,297,562 157,114,738 1,472 
Increase over 1940 1,365,318 19 003 353,712 6,252 23,546 —314,068 2,223,460 13,133,394 6 
Texas State, Dallas, Texas 30,000 2,257, Pa 96,814 535,916 ‘ R 281,298 409 ,666 1,418,000 5,641,744 1,238 
Increase over 1940 269 , 6! 36,110 —502,773 ‘ 196 ,047 199,553 —1,182,500 611,359 —1 
Western Reserve, Austin, Texas 150,000 1,788, $08 271,702 464,485 16,896 103,554 316,054 4,100,243 19,272,938 1,649 
Increase over 1940 287 ,452 1,590 47,690 4,533 —10,144 —1,095 801 , 296 195,354 39 
a ee emer eee 
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Midwinter Meeting 
Of H & A Conference 


There were 107 delegates repre- 
senting 55 member companies at the 
midwinter meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference in 
Chicago on Jan. 22; the attendance 
being the largest in recent years. 
Among the routine business trans- 
acted was the report by the agency 
management committee stating that 
an agency council within the Confer- 
ence—consisting of home office agency 
executives of member companies—had 
been formed. Annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held at Kansas 
City in May. 

The principal topic of discussion at 
the Chicago sessions was the effect of 
war on accident and health insurance 
and the interpretation and use of the 
war risk exclusion clause in accident 
policies. 

Due to the suddenness with which 
war was declared—altering the cover- 
age of millions of accident policyhold- 
ers in the United States—and the lack 
of any comparable experience in the 
history of accident insurance in this 
country, it was apparent that further 
time will elapse before there is any 
degree of uniformity either in the 
underwriting practice of companies 
with respect to the war hazards or the 
war exclusion clause. 

It was not felt that the experience 
in the British Isles afforded a suffi- 
ciently broad guide for the benefit of 
calculating the effect of war on acci- 
dent policies in the United States— 
neither was the experience of accident 
insurance in World War No. 1 con- 
sidered quite similar to the situation 
now existing. 

The general opinion seemed to indi- 
cate that caution should be exercised 
by American companies until further 
experience can be analyzed with re- 
spect to actual war coverage for acci- 
dent policyholders—however, it was 
the unanimous opinion that further 
study in the next few weeks might 
develop a further liberalization of ac- 
cident and health insurance covering 
the war hazard than ever before—even 
the possible coverage of civilians 
against air raids or bombardments. 





Indiana Favors 
Service Men 

All individuals holding license 
from the Department of Insurance 
for the sale of life insurance, in force 
at the time and date of induction into 
the naval or military service of the 
United States, shall be classed as in- 


active for the period of such naval 
or military service. 

At the conclusion of such naval or 
military service, or within a period 
of not more than six months there- 
after, upon proper notification by the 
insurance company, such license will 
be restored to full force and effect 
and no additional fee or other quali- 
fication will be required until the be- 
ginning of the next licensing year or 
March 1, next succeeding such 
restoration of license to full force 
and effect. 

Prompt notification of the induction 
into naval or military service of the 
United States must be given this de- 
partment by the insurance company 
represented by such inducted agent. 





Prudential Girls 
Go For Guns 


Girls of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, are ready—250 of them 
right now—to take aim and fire their 
“shootin’ irons.” 

A recent announcement regarding 
rifle instruction classes for women 
members of the company athletic as- 
sociation met with a tremendous re- 
sponse. 

The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements, under the chairmanship 
of Clarence Hamm, of the auditor’s 
department, has arranged for eight 
firing p»ints to be used by the Pru- 
dential “Annie Oakleys.” 





SUMMARY 55th ANNUAL REPORT 
1941 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$632,033,121 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 


60,131,339 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


205,003,438 


39,.447.640 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE AND 


SURPLUS 


9,601,202 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 


the inception of the Company total $262.379.614 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 
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Provident Mutual 
War Clause 

The war risk clause announced by 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will be attached to all new 
policies regardless of age or sex. 

Except for the aviation hazards, a 
policy issued with the rider provides 
protection for the insured during 
military or naval service within the 
limits of continental United States. 
However, if the insured dies from 
any cause whatever outside the limits 
of the United States while serving in 
the armed forces of this or any war- 
ring country, the clause provides for 
the return of premiums. The exclu- 
sion also applies to any individual 
who might die within six months 
from wounds or injuries received in 
such service while outside the United 
States. Because of statutory limi- 
tations, the clause is modified in New 
York State. 

Risk of death from aviation hazards 
is totally excluded, regardless of 
where they occur, if the insured is 
serving in the military or naval 
forces, or in training under govern- 
ment supervision. This portion of 
the clause does not apply to deaths 
occurring where the insured is a 
passenger on a commercial line. 

Additional underwriting rules state 
that neither disability nor accidental 
death tenefit provisions will be 
granted to single males under age 36 
or to others who will probably be in 
the armed services; a top limit of 
$25,000 of life insurance protection 
is also imposed on all such persons. 
Because the United States Govern- 
ment offers to its armed forces in- 
surance without restrictions of this 
nature, the Company insists that 
agents not submit cases on the lives 
of soldiers or sailors unless they 
previously have purchased the gov- 
ernment insurance. 


Permanent Committee 
For A & H Publicity? 

Recommendation that a permanent 
committee be appointed to handle pub- 
licity for accident and health insur- 
ance during the year was made at the 
meeting, held in Chicago on Jan. 23, 
of the 1942 Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Week general committee. The 
week this year will be celebrated 
March 23-28. 

It is understood that Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
would be chairman of the permanent 
committee. 
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At the same Chicago meeting, the 
committee for A & H Week approved 
a program prepared by C. Norman 
Green of Indianapolis for observance 
of the Week in communities through- 
out the country. The plan publicizes 
the value of accident and health insur- 
ance in the American home. 


Manufacturers Life 


Hits New Highs 


The 55th annual report of the Man- 
ufacturers Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada, showed that busi- 
ness in force increased by $27,500,- 
000, bringing the total in force to 
$632,000,000, the highest point yet at- 
tained by the company. The activity in 
the company’s United States division 
is demonstrated by the fact that 31% 
of the 1941 new business came from 
this territory. Business in force in the 
United States now amounts to $139,- 
075,826 including deferred annuities. 

During 1941 assets passed the $200,- 
000,000 mark and at the end of the 
year amounted to $205,000,000. An 
important feature of the year’s opera- 
tions was the very substantial in- 
crease in the company’s income which 
brought the total for 1941 to $39,500,- 
000—the largest in the company’s 
history. Both premium income and 
interest income in 1941 were substan- 
tially increased over the previous 
year, the gross rate of interest earned 
being 4.51%. The Manufacturers Life 
now holds $9,600,000 surplus as added 
protection for its policyholders. 

In his remarks regarding the an- 
nual report, General Manager J. H. 
Lithgow, drew attention to the favor- 
able mortality experience of the com- 
pany during 1941. The ratio of ac- 
tual to expected claims was 66%. Dur- 
ing the year claims were reported on 
84 members of the armed forces for 
a total of $135,602. Of this amount 
$108,000 resulted from enemy action, 
the balance from disease and acci- 
dent. Civilian casualties from bombing 
or other enemy action total 25 in 
number for net claims of $15,709. The 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor re- 
sulted in claims on three lives for a 
net amount of $7,907. ; 


Defense Bond Buyers 


The more than thirty thousand 
employees and agents of the Pruden- 
tial have been commended by govern- 
ment officials for their response to the 
appeal for the purchase of National 
Defense Bonds. Ninety per cent of 
the company’s personnel have enrolled 


under a plan for systematic purchase, 


of bonds. 


Dawson Agency Moves 
Into Larger Quarters 


The field of life insurance must be 
a land flowing with milk and honey— 
or should one say, Scotch and soda? 
—if one may judge from the new 
quarters of the C. Preston Dawson 
Agency of the New England Mutual. 
Formerly in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City, this agency has 
moved into considerably larger, air- 
conditioned offices at 527 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and it held open house there on 
Friday afternoon of last week. With 
proud pleasure gleaming from his 
face, “Pep” Dawson was host to a 
stream of visitors, who circulated ad- 
miringly through the new offices with 
occasional stop-offs for refreshments. 

Business efficiency and tasteful dec- 
oration are well combined in the new 
quarters, which have a single pass- 
age-way connecting all the offices and 
making -a circuit from entrance to 
exit. Mr. Dawson’s own office is at 
one corner, and the clerical workers 
are located at another corner, with 
the larger producers having their of- 
fices on the outside of the circuit and 
the large room for agency meetings 
and the beginning agents as the focal 
inside point. 

Part of Mr. Dawson’s pride may 
well have been due to the fact that 
his agency, though only ten years old, 
finished the year 1941 in third place 
among New England Mutual agencies. 
It now has thirty-two full-time 
agents, four of whom have been fur- 
loughed to the service of their coun- 
try. Mr. Dawson, a frequent speaker 
for life underwriters, was at one time 
production manager for the William 
H. Beers Agency; in January, 1938, 
he became Mr. Beers partner, and 
since June, 1939, has been sole gen- 
eral agent as head of his agency. He 
is a member of the board of directors 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City and is chairman of 
the Sales Congress Committee for 
1942. 


Security Mutual 


Aids Employees 

A five percent “cost of living 
bonus” has been granted all home 
office employees of the Security Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company at 
Binghamton, New York, who earn 
less than $3,000 annually. First pay- 
ment, covering the final three months 
of 1941, was distributed December 24. 
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National Life 
Had Record Year 


One of the first of the American life 
insurance companies to complete its 
financial statement for the year just 
ended is the National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt., which re- 
ports that during 1941 it enjoyed the 
largest increase in insurance in force 
since 1929. 

President Elbert S. Brigham, in 
reviewing the 92d year of the com- 
pany’s operations, says: 

“Insurance in force gained $25,068,- 
079 or 4.36 per cent, and it now totals 
$600,130,230 as of Dec. 31. The sales 
of new life insurance for the year 
amounted to $53,806,225, making our 
sales 19.42 per cent greater in 1941 
than they were the year previous. The 
company’s assets continued their rec- 
ord of unbroken annual growth since 
1850, increasing $11,567,100 during 
the year, to a total of $238,241,779. 
Net interest earned was 3.61 per cent, 
comparing favorably with 3.69 per 
cent in 1940. 

“According to the market value fig- 
ures furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
the market value of the company’s 
bond investments, as of Dec. 31, was 
7.28 per cent, or $4,781,220 above the 
book value of $65,658,795. 

“The same dividend scale used in 
1941 has been approved for 1942 and 
an appropriate liability of $4,099,698 
has been established for this purpose. 

“It has been possible to add $266,033 
to surplus after increasing reserves. 
The total surplus is now $11,743,776, 
including a $2,000,000 contingency 
fund set aside a few years ago and 
never touched.” 

The mortgage loan investment of 
the company, including both FHA and 
other types of mortgages, is $122,949,- 
124, and of this sum, 61.63 per cent 
of the loans are now insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

The company’s preferred stocks, all 
of which are cumulative as to divi- 
dends, had a market value of $6,756,- 
984 or $197,350 in excess of cost. The 
real estate account has been reduced 


~ by 12.5 per cent during the year, and 


interest of 1.99 per cent was earned 
net on real estate owned by the com- 
pany. 

The company’s liabilities consist 
mainly of the reserves set up accord- 
ing to law, to guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of contracts. Reserves on 184,- 
871 insurance contracts amount to 
$147,407,602. This is an increase in 
reserves of $6,207,940 for the year. 
Annuity contracts numbering 14,849 
at the end of the year represent an 





annual income to annuitants of $6,- 
460,104, and the reserves on the an- 
nuity accounts were increased during 
the year to a total of $43,597,748. 
Reserves for special benefits relat- 
ing to total and permanent disability 
and death by accidental means amount 
to $3,929,284; and reserves on sup- 
plementary contracts, $16,661,677. 


Educational Facilities 
Being Expanded 


The expanding and unifying of ed- 
ucational facilities for life salesmen 
was discussed by the trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers recently. Earl Colborn, past 
chairman of the committee on train- 
ing, and Roy Ray Roberts of Los An- 
geles, present chairman, reviewed the 
study made ty the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ committee on training and its 
tentatively recommended program. 
The trustees of the National Associa- 
tion accepted a motion enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing in general the 
recommendations of the agency offi- 
cers’ committee, and urging that the 
proposed program be put in operation 
promptly. 

Reference was made to the wide- 
spread interest in expanding the ed- 
ucational facilities and it was noted 
that a majority of the 360 local asso- 
ciations have sponsored study groups, 
and over 40,000 underwriters have en- 
gaged in courses of study in recent 
years. 

Such attitude has guided the delib- 
erations of the training committee. 
Its final report has now been ap- 
proved and will be submitted in writ- 
ing to the executive committee of the 
life agency officers, for transmittal to 
all members of that association. 

In general, it is proposed that the 
institutional - program will be di- 
rected by a board of governors whose 
membership will include representa- 
tives of the National Association and 
of the Life Agency Officers. An edi- 
torial board made up of members of 
these two groups, calling upon the 
best available thinkers in life insur- 
ance educational fields, will direct the 
preparation and production of text 
materials. A director will be engaged 
for attention to managerial responsi- 
bilities which will be too numerous 
for handling without a full-time -or- 
ganization. It is proposed that the 
unified educational facilities be made 
available as quickly as possible to 
underwriters throughout the United 
States and Canada, and toward this 
end the full cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association has been assured. 


Agency Assistant for 
Massachusetts Mutual 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, has ap- 
pointed Kenneth W. Perry as agency 
assistant at the home office. Working 
directly with L. M. Huppeler, manager 
of the pension trust and personal se- 
curity division, he will divide his time 
between home office and field activ- 
ities. 

Frior to entering the life insur- 
ance field in October, 1931, as an un- 
derwriter with Litchard and Cook, 
Springfield general agents, Mr. Perry 
was employed by Stone, Webster, and 
Blodgett of Boston, as a _ securities 
salesman. In nine of his 11 years as 





Kenneth W. Perry 


an underwriter he sold $100,000 or 
more of insurance, and for the past 
three years has been among the 100 
leaders of the Massachusetts Mutual 
field sales personnel. 

For the past four years, he has 
served as insurance advisor to the 
home office staff. Two years ago, he 
was loaned by the agency, and assisted 
the company in introducing its unique 
sales plan, “Your Family, Inc.,” to 
agencies. 

Active in underwriter organizations, 
Mr. Perry has been first vice-presi- 
dent of the Springfield Association, 
resigning when he accepted his new 
position at the home office. He was 
awarded the C.L.U. designation in 
1940. 

A graduate of Massachusetts State 
College, he is married and has two 
children, and lives in Longmeadow, 
the residential town adjoining Spring- 
field. 
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Life Insurance 
On Duty! 


As the long-expected war came to 
this country, every life insurance or- 
ganization pledged its support to the 
United States government and offered 
to make available every facility of 
which the government might stand in 
need. It was apparent that, before 
very long, every life insurance com- 
pany doing business in this country 
would institute a war clause. 

Life insurance is in an excellent po- 
sition to meet the demands of war 
conditions, reported O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at their annual convention in 
New York. How would war affect 
life insurance sales? One answer was 
supplied by Theodore M. Riehle, New 
York City manager for the Equitable 
Society of New York, who declared to 
his agents: “It will mean more busi- 
ness. The difference will be that all 
speeds and tempos will be accelerated 


in all lines, including our own, and in 
tune with the war effort. . . . Remem- 
ber, every time an investment is made 
in life insurance, dollars are doing 
double duty—protection of the home 
and self and materially aiding and 
financing the war effort.” 


Joins Home Office 
Agency Department 


Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wilmington, Del., 
has announced that Charles I. Jamie- 
son, underwriter and agency super- 
visor of Philadelphia, has become 
associated with the home office agency 
department. 

Mr. Jamieson will assist in the gen- 
eral supervision of the company’s 
agency operations, according to Ralph 
E. Halstead, superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Jamieson is a native of Balti- 
more and entered the life insurance 
business there fourteen years ago. 











Four leaders of the Insurance Civilian Defense Rally sponsored by nine 
insurance organizations of Allegheny County and held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, recently before an overflow crowd estimated at 
3000 insurance people. Left to right are: W. Kaye Estep, manager of 
the Allegheny Division of the Middle Department Rating Association and 
president of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh; Jay N. Jamison, executive 
vice-president of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh and 
president of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania; Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Ralph Alexander of Pennsylvania, and John N. Thomas, 
president of the National Union Fire Insurance Company. 
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Bright Future 
For Insurance 


While workers in almost all other 
lines of business look into the future 
with uncertainty and some apprehen- 
sion, it is heartening to be in the life 
insurance business where there is 
every reason to anticipate a steady 
increase in opportunities for business 
and service to a growing clientele. 
The Con Mu Topics offers the follow- 
ing four points to substantiate this 
viewpoint: 

1. Life insurance will never be 
placed on the “banned” or the “pri- 
ority” list. 

2. Millions of dollars of defense 
money will flow as thrift into life in- 
surance. During the last World War 
period life insurance sales increased 
from $1,616,000,000 in 1914 to $5,417,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

3. No great business is farther 
from the saturation point. Did you 
know that the average insurance per 
policyowner will pay his family only 
50c per day for 10 years? 

4. Restrictions and added care in 
selection are constantly reducing the 
number of underwriters. In 1935 there 
were some 149,000 insurance salesmen 
who wrote a total of about $100,000,- 
000. In 1940 over $120,000,000 was 
written by a total of only 130,000 
salesmen. 

= *- 


Accident and Health 
Hits Record High 


Another increase in premium vol- 
ume by accident and health companies 
was recorded in 1941. Over $33,000,- 
000 more in accident and health pre- 
miums were written last year than 
in 1940, making the 1941 total in ex- 
cess of $308,000,000. 

This increase of over 12 per cent in 
premium volume last year was esti- 
mated by Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, based upon 
reports furnished him by company 
members of his organization. 

This establishes a new all-time high 
mark for the business of accident 
and health insurance. Added to this 


remarkable achievement, loss ratios in 


1941 were reported slightly less than 
those for the previous year. 
= s 


To Buy U. S. Bonds 


The Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago has announced that, until further 
notice, it intends to invest not less 
than 75 per cent of the increase in 
the invested assets of the company 
during 1942 in United States se- 
eurities. 








m 





Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


HE New Hampshire Supreme Court recently handed 

down an important decision. This august body ruled 
that “gross premiums received” by an insurance company 
meant just what it said, and therefore were taxable. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York in- 
stituted the issue against Arthur J. Rouillard, Insurance 
Commissioner, and State Treasurer F. Gordon Kimbal of 
New Hampshire. The stand made by Commissioner Rouil- 
lard was that certain funds paid to policyholders for 
prompt payment during a specified number of weeks should 
not be deducted by the company when computing the 2 
per cent tax on premiums that is required to be paid under 
the state law. The company argument was that these 
refunds of 10 per cent for promptness should be excluded 
from the taxable total. 


AD a pleasant chat last week with Clyde Young, presi- 

dent of the Monarch Life Insurance Company at 
Springfield. Mr. Young, able and energetic man that he 
is, has one pet aversion, so he tells us, that of shoveling 
snow. Life insurance statistics reveal that a large number 
ot people overtax their hearts and consequently topple 
over in an effort to clear their walks and driveways. So 
if you will heed Mr. Young’s advice, as I have, you will 
leave your sidewalks piled high with snow and let your 
neighbors beat a path to your door! 


HE National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, 

Vt., closed the year 1941 by showing the largest increase 
in insurance in force for any year since 1929, by amass- 
ing a total of $600,130,230, an increase of 4.36 per cent 
for the year. President Elbert S. Brigham, reported that 
the results were gratifying, putting emphasis on the fact 
that sales last year were $53,806,225, an increase of 19.42 
per cent compared with 1940. Since 1850, the company’s 
assets have continued to expand and the year 1941 dis- 
closed a gain of $11,567,100 for a total of $238,241,779. 
The net interest earned in 1941 was 3.61 per cent and 
compared favorably with 3.69 per cent in 1940. The same 
dividend scale as used in 1941 has been approved for 
1942. The amount paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in 1941 was $17,769,795 which included dividends of $3,- 
885,122. This excellent showing speaks well for the man- 
agement and personnel of the company. 

+ * x 

AVINGS bank life insurance in Massachusetts ap- 

pears to make slow progress, according to a report 
issued recently by the secretary of the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance Council. The report reveals that during 1942 
in Massachusetts, $1,000,000 will be paid on life insurance 
premiums. The same basic scale will be employed in 1942 
as was used in 1941 and, considering that seven banks 
paid less than the basic scale last year, only four of the 
present 29 issuing banks will pay smaller rates of divi- 
dends in 1942. The savings banks showed insurance in force 
aggregating $209,080,000 represented by 232,000 policies. 
Based on standard mortality tables, the mortality ratio 
was less than 30 per cent of the expected. New policies, 
now being issued, carry a war risk exclusion rider, but it 
does not cover civilians engaged in civilian defense duties, 
such as air raid wardens and auxiliary police and firemen. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 





surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 





























eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life. the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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a—Includes F. H. A. Loans. 
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Prevent Blindness 


HE National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness has 
just released a remarkable 300- 
page study entitled “Eye Haz- 
ards in Industry.” Prepared by 
the late Louis Resnick, indust- 
rial relations director of the or- 
ganization, the report is based on 
two decades of experience in the 
field of accident prevention. 
Eye injuries in American in- 
dustry occur at the rate of 1,000 
per day and cause an annual loss 
of $200,000,000. More than 80,- 
000 persons living in the United 
States today have lost the sight 
of at least one eye as a result of 
industrial injuries and nearly 
8,000 more are permanently biind 
from the same cause. There are 
53,000,000 man-hours of work 
lost annually from eye injuries. 
The $200,000,000 annual cost of 
industrial eye injuries is divided 
into a $100,000,000 cost to em- 
ployers and another $100,000,000 
to the injured and the communi- 
ties in which they live. 
Obviously, conservation of the 
vision of American workmen is 
a vital need of the defense effort. 
The casualty insurance com- 
panies, through their accident 
prevention engineering, have 
taken long steps in the direction 
of co-operating with employers 
and others to reduce the number 
of destructive eye injuries. The 
life insurance companies, per- 
haps, are not so directly and 
vitally affected, but, nonetheless, 
they have a stake in the whole 
problem of eye injuries. The 
entire health picture of their 
policyholders is involved, and, 
in addition, their disability 
clauses are called to account. 





With The Editors 





Persistency of their outstanding 
business can easily come into 
consideration because care of the 
blind may prove expensive to 
others. It may well be that the 
life insurance companies can do 
themselves and the public a 
wider service by more active co- 
operation with such organiza- 
tions as the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 


Retraining 


O much has been spoken and 

heard on the subject of se- 
lecting and training new agents 
in the business of life insurance 
that some of us are prone to for- 
get the fact that the possibilities 
for selection and training of new 
and younger men are not—under 
war conditions—what they were. 
Important, too, is the point (al- 
ways to be remembered) that 
persistent business comes from 
continuing policyholders and 
that old policyholders are con- 
stant sources of good new busi- 
ness, 

All this leads up to our belief 
that now, as never before, is the 
time for managers and super- 
visors and agency executives to 
give intensive thought to the 
sales potential which yet lies in- 
herent in the older agent. 

Many of the men who have 
been in the sales division of the 
business for a number of years 
have been a little slow to meet 
the energetic competition of the 
newcomers. Too often the older 
agent has failed to keep pace 
with new ideas and new tech- 
niques. The required effort has 
not been forthcoming. In line 





with this, some managers have 
tended to devote major attention 
to the “starters” in life insur- 
ance selling and the more-experi- 
enced agent has, by inadver- 
tence and a combination of 
circumstances, been deprived of 
that renewed stimulation which 
could easily again bring him into 
topflight production. 

With the heavy demands being 
made on young manpower bv 
national defense work and by 
army and navy services, the life 
insurance sales executive has a 
real opportunity tc once more 
turn his attention to retraining 
and remotivating agents whe are 
old in experience, if not in actual 
years. Such retraining and re- 
motivation should pay big divi- 
dends not only in _ increased 
sales, but in more intelligent 
service to policyholders. The 
older agent has probably de- 
veloped a kind of “underwrit- 
ing selection” which will stand 
his company in good stead. He 
has learned to look out for pit- 
falls. He, often, has access to 
many prospect contacts which 
only need revitalized cultiva- 
tion. He, frequently, has _ be- 
come somewhat amenable to the 
self-discipline necessary  suc- 
cessfully to sell life insurance. 

Naturally, not all of the older 
men can be retrained and remo- 
tivated. An appreciable propor- 
tion of them have “shot their 
bolt.” But among their ranks 
are thousands of able ard con- 
scientious salesmen who only re- 
quire a new impetus to set them 
in forward motion. Here, in- 
deed, is a matter to which, 
throughout the whole war period, 
production officials can and 
should give genuine attention. 
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